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MY LORD, | 

exalted characters have been more 
praiſed for conviviality than your Lord- 
ſhip: Wit, women, and wine,” ſhould have 
been your motto, as your old bottle compa- 
nion, Rigby, very happiiy obſerved. You 
will find the following eolle ian, my Lord, 
like the exhibition in Holland the Cart- 
caturiſt's ſhop-windows (where, I am told, 
. your Lordfhip paſſes many a pleaſant mi- 
nute), good and indifferent, but none ſo 
totally bad as to be diveſted of entertain» 

ment. It is worth obſerving, that the book - 
makers and copper-ſcratchers of the preſent 
day are very much bcholden to Selwyn, Lady 


Bridget, 


[ iv ] 
| Bridget, &c. and to Fox and Pitt, for their 
daily bread. Indeed, the two laſt illuſtrious 
characters have been the life and ſoul of 
caricature genius for ſome years paſt ; and 
the graphic ſquibs againſt both have not 
only enlivened many a breakfaſt party, but 
have proved a rich deſſert at the tables of both 
Whig and Tory! I will ſay nothing in praiſe 
of the poetical part of this Collection; that 
will recommend itſelf to every Reader who 


true genius. 


I am, 
* Lox so, 
Vour Lordſhip's very humble 
and devoted Servant, 


FARMER 6 


W ind/or, 
Sept. . 


has been ever charmed with the — 


f 


. 
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PRAEF ACK 


LAWS OF LAUGHING, 


Laveumc is that noble faculty which 
diſtinguiſhes man from beaſt, ſince it ſhews 
the rationality of the ſoul, which can be 
moved independent of the ſenſes. It is 
the mark of reaſon, the badge of good-hu- 


mour, and the ſign of mirth. Shakeſpeare 


lays — 


© The Man who hath not Muſic in himſelf, 
And is not mov'd with concord of fweet ſounds, 
© Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils,” 


And we may with as great truth affirm, 


that 


The man who has not Mirth within himſelf, 
And can't be mov'd to laughter by a joke, 
| Is fit for treaſons, ftratagems, and ſpoils, 
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It is ſaid of the Roman Caſſius, tha. 


© He ſeldom ſmil'd ; or ſmil'd in ſuch a fort, 
© As if he ſcorn'd himſelf, that could be mov'd 
To ſmile at any thing.“ 


Now this fellow Caſſius always lived a 
melancholy life, and at laſt died a mur- 
derer; but the man who-lives laughing, 
generally dies in his bed, as an honeſt man 
ought. 

ith reſpect to laughing, we ſhould con- 
ſider three things: —firſt, who laughs ;— 
fecondly, who is laughed at; —and thirdly, 
what the laughing is about. 

When a man tells a merry tale, he ſhould 
laugh inwardly, and enjoy the joke in his 
mind more than in his countenance ; for he 
who laughs at his own joke is in the court 
of Comus conſidered as a fool. The Em- 
-peror of Perſia, of whom I am going to re- 

a ſhort ſtory, enjoyed his own joke 
much better with a ſerious countenance, than 


he could have done with diſtorted features, 


and a thouſand Ha! ha! ha's! 


Sha Abbas, the renowned King of Perſia, 
was the moſt accompliſhed Prince in all the 


Eaſt. It happened that a Turkiſh Ambaſ- 


ſador at his court, being much concerned 


to 


, 
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to ſee Chriſtians, as well as Mahometans, 
wearing green ſhoes and trowſers over all 
Perfia, required the King, in the name of 
the Grand Signior his maſter, to reftrain 
his ſubjects from longer profaning a co- 
5 lour which all true Mahometans ought to 
venerate; ſaying, the King knew very 
well it was the Prophet's peculiar colour, 
and that it did not become faithful Muſſul- 
men to cover any part of the body, except 
the head, or at leaſt the more decent parts 
above the waiſt, with green. The pious. 
Ambaſſador added, that it was an inſup- 
portable contempt, to trample under foot 
a colour ſo ſacred, which was not only 


' 


permitted among his Perſian ſubjects, but 
9 alſo among the Chriſtians, Jews, and other 
© infidels and impure nations throughout his 
t Majeſty's dominions. 

1 Sha Abbas, perceiving the weakneſs of 
e- his diſcourſe, reſolved to make a jeſt of the 
de buſineſs. He affected, therefore, to com- 
an ply with the Grand Signior's deſire; and 
es, Yew" the Ambaſſador that none of his 
: ubjets ſhould longer profane the Pro- 
ia, phet's colour, provided the Grand Signior 
the would iſſue out the ſame orders over his: 
wr | B. 2 domi- 
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dominions: For,“ continues the King, 
* your maſter beholds every day a greater 
* profanation of that colour, and yet per- 
mits it to go unpuniſhed. My ſubjects 
only wear the dead colour on their ſhoes 
and trowſers; but all the beaſts in 'Tur- 
* key dung, without any penalty, on the 
* graſs, which is the living colour in 
* which Mahomet delighted. en, there- 
* fore, he prohibits all the beaſts in his 
* empire from continually defiling the graſs 
< with their excrements, I will take care 
that my ſubjects ſhall wear nothing 


« * 

883 is ended, you may be 
allowed to make a little noiſe in — 
as it ſhews your approbation of what was 
meant for your entertainment ; but never 
break into the middle of a ſtory by loud 
laughter, ſuch interruptions being very diſa- 
_ the company, as well as to the 
peaker; and all the merry ammunition 
ſhould be preſerved for the concluſion. 

Laughing not only increaſes the good- 
humour of ſociety, and promotes ſocial en- 
joyment, but it is of infinite ſervice to the 

th, and has ſometimes ſaved the lives 
of ſick perſons. | 
The 


BE 

The. famous Doctor Radcliffe was once 
ſent for into the country, by a gentleman 
who was dangerouſly ill of a quinſey ; and, 
ſoon - perceiving that no application would 
be of ſervice, he deſired the cook to make 
a large haſty-pudding, and let his ſervant 
bring it. While the cook was engaged in 
this buſineſs, he took his man aſide, and 
inſtructed him. The man accordingly 
brought up the pudding in great order, 
and ſet it on the table in full view of the 
patient. Come, John,” ſaid the Doctor, 


you love haſty- pudding; eat ſome with me, 


* for I believe you came out without your 
© breakfaſt.” Both then fell to with their 
ſpoons; but John going to his mouth twice 
to his maſter's once, the Doctor took occaſion 


to quarrel with him, by dabbing a ſpoonful - 


of hot pudding in his face. John threw 
another at his maſter, who, apparently in 
a violent paſſion, quitted his ſpoon, took 
the haſty-pudding up by handfols, and 
threw it at his man, who battled him again 
in the ſame manner, till they were both alt 
over in a woeful pickle. The gentleman, 
having a full view of this comical combat, 
was fo delighted at it, that he burſt into a 
moſt immoderate fit of laughter, which 

B 3 broke 
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3 the quinſey, and completely cured 
im. 

Laugh, and be fat,“ is a common ſay- 
ing; therefore I would recommend Laugh- 
ing to the conſumptive, ill-conditioned, 
and ſplenetic, as the certain cure of their 
diforders. When we are laughed at, we 
ſhould never be angry, as that ſerves only 
to increaſe the 4 of thoſe who jeer 
us. The only way is, to retort jeſt for 
jeſt, and joke for joke; and when a ſtory 
is told to expoſe any of our follies, we 
ſhould not only take the hint to amend 
them, but endeavour, at the ſame time, to 
| expoſe, by an appofite ſtory, ſome folly 

peculiar to the perſon who attempted to 
expoſe us, that he may likewiſe come in 
for his ſhare of improvement. Thus _— 
ing will be of mutual benefit, and good-hu- 
mour and inſtruction go hand in hand. Be- 
fides, a retort has great force, fince it not 
only takes away the ſting of a former jeſt, 
but eftabliſhes our reputation for a ready 
turn of wit. | 

Thus, when the pay of a certain regiment 
in France had been kept back for a long 
time, and one of the Officers, being greatly 
preſſed for money, and much diſcontented, - 


went 
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went to the Colonel, ſaying, © Three words 
* with you, Sir: Money or diſcharge, —the 
latter immediately replied, * Four with 
« you, Sir: Neither one nor t'other.” 

But as we may not always be able to 
the ſarcaſms of wit with ſucceſs, we 
ſhould endeavour to gain ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy over our paſſions, as to be always in 
good-humour with ourſelves. The tran- 
quillity of our own minds will prove the 
beſt defence againſt the worſt attacks. 
I ſhall conclude theſe remarks with a 
ſhort ſtory, which every reader may apply 
as he pleaſes. 
When the Gods and Goddeſſes made fre- 
quent viſits to mankind, a beautiful and 
young roving Divinity went into a nation 
of hunch-backed people. On entering the 
capital, he was ſurrounded by a multitude 
of the inhabitants, who derided him moſt 
unmercifully for having, what they deemed, 
ſo odious a form ; and would have proceeded 
to ſtill greater violence,. had not one, wiſer 
than the reſt, ſuddenly cried out: My 
friends and countrymen, confider well 
* what you are doing! Let us not inſult 
* this unhappy piece of deformity, If 
Heaven has laviſned upon us all the 


« gifts 


N 


Cv] 
gifts of beauty; if it has adorned our 
| — with a noble mountain of fleſh, 
let us be filled with gratitude, repair to 
© our temples, and return thanks to the im- 
mortal Gods! This is the hiſtory of hu- 
man vanity ; for, to ſucceed in any coun- 
try, we muſt carry the hunch of the nation 


into which we travel. 


FARMER GEORGE 


DI A R V. 


Ax Exciſeman had an intrigue with a 
publican's wife in a village near Windſor, 
which the huſband was ſo blind to, that he 


" ſuffered his good woman to accompany her 


gallant to the cellar whenever he thought 
proper to gauge, or, as ſome call it, make 
an entry.,—** So,” ſaid the Exciſeman, 
I underſtand, Mr. Tap, you have been 
* brewing ſince I went out of town.” I, 
* brewing!” ſaid the Publican ; ** not I, 
* by the life of Pharaoh: take a candle, 
*« wife, and convince him in the cellar of 
* this falſhood.” Down go the lovers; 
and down, in a few minutes after, fleals a 
little boy, who, being perceived by the wo- 

man,. 


1 

man, ſhe flew at him like a tigreſs, whip- 
ped him ſmartly, and ſent him roaring and 
crying to the kitchen. ** What's he mat- 
* ter with you, Tom ?” _— father.” 
« My mammy whi me, ſaid the boy, 
« and I'm fare I Ae Tn for what 1021 
« ſhe's now going to whip the Exciſeman, 
for his breeches are down too! —Related 
by Mr. Wilkes. 


Pilon, the dramatic writer, requeſted the 
loan of two guineas from a friend,* which 
was inſtantly given him; at the ſame time 
he was requeſted to dine with the gentleman, 


and to render him a little literary ſervice 


when the cloth was removed. Bard, 
ever ready to aſſiſt others with his pen, but 
not himſelf, CN and produced, from 
an idea given by the gentleman, a f 
ring eſſay. 4592 was difpate 
ſecretly, to Mr. Parker, who at that time 
publiſhed the General Advertiſer, and was 
defired to aſk two guineas for the Eſſay. 
The work was read, approved, and the mo- 
ney paid. Upon the return of the ſervant, 
Mr. B. aſked Pilon how he could ftand in 
need of two guineas ?—** Why, here,“ ſaid 


he, 
® Mr. Beamiſh, of Cork. 
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he, I have got two guineas for the very 
«« Effay you wrote; juſt a guinea an hour. 
« Now, my dear friend, I cannot feel any 
« pity for a man, however great his genius, 
„ who would not make a tenth part of that 
«© ſum ſhelter him from the reproaches of the 
„ unfecling, the bitter anguiſh of N 
t 


* or the horrors of a jail ſtaring him in 
« face every hour! — Related by Lord Car- 


lille. 
The ſame good - natured genius, through 


ſome means or other, incurred the diſplea- 
ſure and loſt the patronage of Mr. Harris, 
Pilon conſequently ſunk into indigence, in 
which he remained ſome years, He pre- 
ſented his comedy, which he afterwards 
called He would be a Soldier, to the Mana- 

er: he was told to make it a Comic Opera; 

e did ſo: he was told then it would make 
a tolerable Farce; down it was cut to a 
Farce, inſtantly : ſtill it would not do. Pi- 
lon all this time was in a dreadful fituationz 
without money, without patronage, and, 
like all men in poverty, without friends. 
Still he weathered out the ſtorm, and lived to 


| fee his dramatic bantling, almoſt in its 


= ax ſtate, give infinite pleaſure to thou- 
ſands, The ſtory is this: Walking through 
Long- 


( 4 ] 

Long-Acre, Mr. Lewis, the comedian, 
met him: he inquired into his fituation ; 
and, among other particulars, found he had 
a comedy ready for repreſentation. Lewis 
defired to ſee it; and at the ſame time aſ- 
ſured him of his patronage. The play was 
read, and highly admired. It was then ſent 
to Mr. Harris, who, no doubt, adopted 
the opinion, perhaps without reading * 
of it, of Lewis, his prime miniſter. There 
was a ſuperinducement to its being brought 
forward in Harris diſcovering, on looking 
over his bad debts, that Pilon owed him one 
hundred and fifty pounds! The denonement 
was highly to the wiſhes of all; and the 
Poet, in leſs than a month, proteſted he 
never took ſo pleaſant a walk in his life as 
through Long-Acre the day he met Lewis.— 
Related by the ſame. | 


The late Lord Cheſterfield taking the 


air one day on the downs near Salj/bnry, 
ſaw among the baras there, one of a 
larger fize than the reſt; This, ſaid a 


gentleman preſent, is, I ſuppoſe, the dor- 
mitory of ſome giant. Lord Cheſterfield, 
who was a great lover of a jeſt, took the 
hint, and, when they returned home, 


NmeCe- 


® Graves of thoſe flain in the wars. 
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immediately diſpatched a paragraph to he 
inſerted in a particular news-paper, which 
he knew was conſtantly taken in by a cer- 
tain virtuoſo in that country; in which 
paragraph it was affirmed, ** 'Fhat the bones 
of a certain giant, ſuppoſed to have been, 
«« when alive, near ten foot high, were 
found in a bara near Saliſbury, and were 
then in the poſſeſſion of a certain clergy- 
man, who was mentioned by name. I he 
joke had its effect with the virtuoſo, wha 
immediately diſpatched a man and horſe 
for the bones to the clergyman, whoſe pa- 
tron he was: nor did it ceaſe there; w 
the ſame filly ſtory was literally tranſlated 
into French, which brought three vir- 
tuoſos = to England, and on the autho- 
rity of the ſame news-paper, tranſmitted 
to poſterity as a real fac, in a very volu- 


-minous work in folio, ſoon after publiſhed 


in Fiance.—Rel/ated by Lord North. 


Aurenzeb, the Mogul Emperor, pub- 
liſhed an ediR, that, on a certain day, all 
the Fagquirs in his kingdom ſhould aſſemble 
themſelves on a large plain, that he might 

do himſelf the pleaſure of dining with them. 
He ordered a vaſt nub of new caſſocks 


to 


1 
t5 be got ready, and made a prefent of one 
to every Fajuir, ordering them to ſtrip off 
the old ones, and throw th-m in a heap, 
The Fawurs made ſome difficulty of this; 
bat the Emperor would be obeyed, and 
cauſed them all to be burnt to aſhes. This 
brought a good round ſum of money into 
bis coffers, He was no ſtranger to the tricks | 
of thoſe pretended monks; he knew them to 
be great collectors of alms, which for ſafety 
they quilted in the folds of their caffocks ; 
and this waz the motive of his generofity to 
the poor Faguim. Related by my elde San. 


The Pri and the Barber at Rome.. true ' 
Story. 5 
A violent miſunderſtanding aroſe in the 
baker's ſhop between the Maker and the | 
Bleſſer of the bread, till at length the ftrength : 
of body, and paſſion of mind, ſo overcame 
the former, that he not only knocked the 
prieſt down, but kicked him into the cellar, age 
and then fat himſelf down at the farther tee 
end of his very extenſive ſhop, which was pr. 
completely furniſhed with bread from one ane 
| end to the other. The prieſt, after reco- one 


vering his fall, and preſerving all the ex- dia 
— of a meek ant! chriſtian· like deport> | 


Deere comm ow 
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ment, 
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ment, collected a vaſt crowd, not. only ot, 
e | the baker's cuſtomers, but accidental paſſen- 
it gers, about his ſhop-door, related the par- 
'> | nculars of the quarrel, and the violence 
» | with which he had been treated by the baker. 
4 | —But to ſhew, ſaid the prieſt, that I can 
13 | return good for evil, I will only conſectate 
ta holy purpoſes every particle of bread naw 
uin the ſhop, and accordingly pronounced the 
'0 holy benediction over it, and departed ; ſo 
that no one durſt either eat, buy, or touch 
'3 } It; and if the baker had not fortunately got 
o his ſad condition and large family made 
* : known to the 2 (who, it is known, 1s 
/ infallible), the baker's ſhop muſt have re- 
mained, to this day, only a ſpectacle of awe 
and reverence, and a memento to all wicked 
| wretches who had the temerity to. violate 
ö 


the ſacred perſon of a man of God.—Re- 
lated by Lord Caurio a x 


A tradeſman in Pall-Mall, a ſhort time 
ago, in coaſequence of fome pecuniary dil- 
; treſs, made an attempt on his life. The 
Prince of Wales, on hearing the accouar, 
and learning that the unfortunate fubject was 
o one of the tradeſmen to bis Highneſs, imme 
* | ately ſent to inquire into the truth of 
rt. the narration : on finding that the circum- 
at. Cz ſtances 
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ſtances were preciſely as they were ſtated, 
he immediately drew forth his pocket-book, 
and deſired a page to take it, with the notes 
which it contained, to the reſcued victim of 


deſpondency. Tell him,“ ſaid his High- 


neſs, that I am ſorry that diftreſs ſhould 
have compelled him to ſuch a deed : bid 
him make uſe of theſe. I may perhaps owe 


him ſomething; and under ſuch circum- 
ſtances the routine of payment muſt appear 
tedious.” The gift thus ſent was worthy | 
of the donor, of the occaſion. It con- 
fiſted of bank-notes to the amount of 7001. 


— Related by Lady Charlotte Finch. 


which at once manifeſts a vocal excellence 


gn the famous Cuzzoni, and the humour of | 


an Eng'iſh Gallery. While ſhe was ſinging | 

Sen * 4 a ſong in the firſt Act, calculated to 

diſplay her natural warble, a fellow in the 
cried out, D——n her, ſhe has 


ry 
«« got a neſt of nightingales in her belly.“ 


: 


F 
: 
During the rmance of Admetus at ; 
the Opera-Houſe, a circumſtance happened, 


— Related by Lord Cardiff. 1 


: 


The late Ducheſs of Orleans, whoſe life | 
was rather a merry one, uſed to go ſometimes | 
in the gallery at the Opera (the gallery Y 

called 


„„ „„ 
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happened one evening to 


of 
called Paradiſe, in French), merely to in- 
trigue with fome young men, whoſe finances 
would not admit of going elſewhere. ' She 
ſeated by a fine 
young fellow, and the being dreſſed very 
plain, he began a converſation with her, 
which brought on a mutual liking ;. and it 
was agreed that he ſhonkd fee her home—he 
all the while taking her for a demorſelle facile. 
After the play he was handing her down 
ſtairs, with the thoughts of taking a facre; 
when the Lady begged he would be fo obli- 
ging as to defire ſomebody to call the Du- 
cheſs of Orleans's carriage. Her ſervants 
immediately waited upon her in their rich 
liveries ; which altogether fo ſurpriſed the 
Gentleman, that he was awkwardly endea- 
vouring to excuſe himfelf, which ſhe would 
not admit, and infiſted on his finiſhing what 
he had ſo a y begun. ** Pardon me, 
„ Madam, replied he, in Paradiſe we are 
« all equal; but permit me to know my 
* diſtance in his world.” He had the ho- 
nour, however, to accompany her Grace. 
Related by the preſent Duke of Orleans. 


Earl Fitzwilliam's family have been al- 
ways noted for their liberality; and his 
C 3 Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip certainly keeps up the firm of his 
noble houſe. It is very true, that William 
Fitzwilliam, the founder of this family, was 
alderman of Bread-ſtreet Ward, in the year 
1506. Before his death he forgave all his 


debtors, and wrote upon the eraſed account 
of each, 


Amore Dei remitto ! 
Cardinal Wolſey was undoubtedly the chief 
means of the worthy Alderman's acquiring 
his fortune.— After the fall of that great 
man, Mr. Fitzwilliam very hoſpitably enter- 
tained him at his ſeat at Malton in North- 
amptonſhire, where the preſent Earl reſides. 
Henry the Eighth was ſo enraged at this, 
that he ſent for him, and ſaid, ** Ha! ha! 
«« how comes it, ha that you dare enter- 
4 tain a traitor—ha!” Mr. Fitzwilliam 
modeſtly anſwered, ** Pleaſe your Highneſs, 
«« ] did it not from diſloyalty, but from 
«« gratitude.” The angry Monarch here 
interrupted him by Ha! ha!” the uſual 
inter jections of his rage. Mr. Fitzwilliam, 


with the tear of gratitude in his eye, and 


* 


the burſt of loyalty in his boſom, continued, 


«« From gratitude! as he was my old maſter, 
„ and the means of my greateſt fortunes !” | 


Impetuous Harry was ſo pleaſed with the an- 


ſwer, 


; ld. 
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f 


| 


| 
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{wer, that he took him heartily by the hand, 
and ſaid, ** Such gratitude, ha! ſhall never 
«« want a maſter. Come into my ſervice, 
„ worthy man, and teach my other ſervants 
„ gratitude, for but few of them have any.“ 
He then knighted him on the ſpot, and 
ſwore him in as a Privy Counſellor. Related 
by Doe. vor Johnſen. 


In the year 1737 a moſt extraordinary 
Character engaged the attention of the pu- 
blic. The following particulars are tran- 
{cribed from a pamphlet publiſhed at that 
time. An odd trial came on at Leiceſter 
Aſſizes, the caſe being thus: One Bag- 
” garley, being hired to work about five 
** miles from Grooby, and being jealous of 
„ his wife, was afraid to leave her to her 
* own inclinations; therefore put in exe- 
*« cution a moſt villainous and barbarous de- 
*« ſign, which the wife told her mother and 
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*« fiiters cf, and they the neighbourhood, 
** who releaſed the woman from her great 


pain, and took him up. 


ment was as follows :—That he, George 
** Paggerley, on October the 1 5th, 1739, 
with force and arms, at Grooby, againſt 
the peace of our Sovereign 


% King, then and there did make an aſ- 


His indict- 


Lord the 


* ſault; 


( 12 ] 

* ſault; and that the ſaid George Bag- 
% „ garley a certain needle and thread into 
and through the cin and fleſh of the pri- 
vate parts of the faid Dorothy in divers 
places, then and there wickedly, barba- 
„ rouſly, and inhumanly did force; and 
« the ſaid private parts of her the faid Do- 
«© rothy Baggarley, with the needle and 
thread 3 — then and _ ſew 
, tot t damage of the faid Do- 
1. and apaint the pence of our So- 
Lord the King, his crown and 
* dignity. To which indictment the pri- 

* ſoner pleaded guilty, and the Court gave 
* him a ſevere y — 4 but, confider- 
* 22 his e „ fined him only 
ngs, __ to be imprifoned 
* for tn two years. As he was carryin — 

tze trial to the jail, 8 
* him and ſcratehed him terribly, callin 

„ himall the ill names they could think of 5 


2 


Aalen from the Londen Magazine for 1737. 


The Marchioneſs de Sevigne was one of 
the fineſt women in France. One day the 


ctlebrated Menage had hold of one of this 


«1, Sy ee and, on her 


to Menage"* That is the moſt 
* beauti- 


ye; it away, M. Pelletier, who ſtood 


9 
00 beautiful work that ever came from your 
% hands. — Related by the Ducbeſt of An- 
caſter. 


Some years ago a reverend Divine (Doc- 
tor Beadon), who then lived in habits of 
ſocial intercourſe with Garrick, Foote, &c. 
was Rector of Eltham, in Kent. The text 
he took one Sunday at that place, to en- 
large on, was, Who art thou?” During 
the delivery of which, an Officer walking 
up the middle aiſle of the church, ſup ling 
it a queſtion addreſſed to him, ſu y ani 
unexpeRtedly replied,” I am, Sir, an of- 
ficer of the fixteenth regiment of foot, on a re- 
© cruiting party here, having bronght my wife 
„% and family with me, and wiſh to be ac- 
„% quainted with the neighbouring clergy and 
« gentry.” This anſwer ſo — the 
congregation, and ſo aſtoniſhed the Divine, 
that it 'was with the greateſt difficulty he 
could proceed, and his congregation liſten 


with a due ſhare of decorum.—Related by 
Lord P, etre. 


As the trial of Mr. Haſtings engages the 
attention of all Europe, who are anxious for 
the event, a correſpondent has favoured us 
with the following Petition from the Princeſs 


Rauſenora 


14 J 

Rawſenoras Beg, wife of Almas Ali Caun, 
Nabob of Benares, whom the Governor had 
impriſoned, after deprivin him of his do- 
minions in the citadel o ory noted 
fully tranſlated from the Perfian lan 

Henry William Fraſer, Captain 1 = , 
in the ſervice of the Company. 


To the High and 3 of the 
moſt potent Prince, rge, King of 
England, the lowly and humble Slave of 
comes, praying for mercy to the 

Father of her children. 

me Mof Mighty Sir, 

% May the bleflings of thy God ever 
„ wait on thee! May the ſun of glory 
© ſhine round thy head! May the gates of 
* — be ever to thee thine! 
May no ſorrow diftreſs thy days, nor 


„ anxzous thought thy nights! May the 


„ pillow of peace kiſs thy cheek, and the 

33 imagination attend chy dreams; 

* nnd when length of years make thee wearied 

« with life, when 6 curtain of death cloſes 

«© round the laſt ſleep of human exiſtence, may 

«« the Angels of God condedt thy ſpirit to 
«« realms of everlaſting joy ! 


„ Oh! liſten, then, to the voice of diſ- 
* treſs! Oh! grant the requeſt of thy ſer- 


% yant! 


LM 
„ vent! Spare—Oh! ſpare the father of my 
children, the dear partner of my bed! 
« Conſider, O mighty Sir, —— did not 
„ become rich by iniquity, and that his 
«« poſſeſſions were derived from a Ss line 
of flouriſhing anceſtors, who, in thoſe 
happy days when the thunder of Great- 
«© Britain” was not heard on the plains of 
Hindoſtan, reaped their harveſts, and 
* enjoyed their patrimony unmoleſted, 
Thin k ! Oh think, that the God thou 
% worſhippeſt delights not in innocent blood 
« Rememember thy own commandment, 
and obey the order of Heaven, which 
„ proclaims, T how Galt not kill. 
« Give me back my Almas Ali Cawn, and 
** take all our treaſures! our gold and fil- 
* ver! our j and precious ſtones! but, 
„ oh, take not my huſband's liſe! Inno- 
% cence fits ſmiling on his brow, and the 
„milk of human kmdneſs flows:round his 
* heart. Let us wander through the de- 
«« ſert; let us labour ãn thoſe of which 
2 he was once lord and maſter. But lift 
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„fal now at thy feet ſhall pray for thee, 
„ whilſt the breath of life remains.“ 

This Petition was delivered to the Go- 
vernor, on the 1oth of February 1775. by | 
the unfortunate Lady in perſon, which he | nt 
had ſcarce peruſed, when he gave orders | d 
that the Royal Priſoner ſhould be ſtrangled, | fe 
which way immediately put in execution.— | to 
Taken fram a London Paper. ce 


Cure for the Gout. 

A Chriſtian merchant padding away upon 
his aſs towards the capital of the Turkiſh | to 
dominions, having encountered a Baſhaw on | thi 
the high road, was diſabled, by a ſevere fit | ne 
of the gout, from alighting to do the great | the 

pal 
of 
ow 


man the accuſtomed honour of kneeling in 
the mud. The gentleman of three tails di- 
rected the merchant to be taken off the aſs, 
and in his great clemency ordered one hun- 
n ſai; 
The Chriſtian merchant, n the 
cellency's mercy in not inflicting on him 
more ſevere puniſhment, was indulged to be 
carried to the next — ＋ his aſs, and 


' .. there remained twa months to recover the | « 
2 ec 


| 
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and pleaſure, he found himſelf tic of his 
gout, along with the bruiſes conferred by 


the baſtinado, »% | 


For many a day after, and proba -du- 
ring his life, he never had a return df his 
diſorder; but in gratitnde for the ſignal 


} ſervice he had experienced, it was his cuſ- 


tom, on the anniverſary of the day he re- 


ceived the generous chaſtiſemem of the 
Baſhaw, to Link his doctor's heath. 


The Britiſh poet (Pope), who, accofdi 
to Swift, in bis libel . Delauy. ef 184 
the viſits of a Queen in his mother's fick - 
neſs, becauſe they would have broke. in upon 
the diſcharge of filial duty, muſt yield the 
palm to Racine, who declined the invitation 
of his Prince, that he might ſtay with his 
own children. my | mY N * 

Von muſt dine to-day with the Fringe, 
faid the meſſenger. * - ſe 0 

„ cannot have that honour,” repli 
the affectionate father, as it is ſevenidays 


* fince I have ſeen my childreg 3; 
« overjoyed at my return. Ln . 
* they have provided this five. carp 3. 


* muft dine with the dear [ittle gteatures : 


7 


** they will have no pleaſure in tafling. it 
without me; they will break their 
| D hearts 


1 
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hearts to loſe me the moment I am re- 
turned to them. Pray be ſo kind as to 
mention to his Highneſs this my ex- 
*« cuſe.”——Retated by Seam Ferynge. 

This ſtory is literally true; and Racine 
received more glory from it than from all 
his poems. 

BY JURIES. 

A living Judge, who not many years ſince 
travelled the north-weſt circuit in Ireland, 
came to the trial of a cauſe in which 
much of the local conſequences of certain 
demagogues in the neighbourhood were con- 
ce - it was the caſe of a Landlord's 

roſecution againſt a poor man, his tenant, 

or aſſault and battery, committed on the 
perſon of the proſecutor, by the defendant, 
in the defence of his only child, an innocent 
and beautiful girl, from raviſhment. Not 
only the Bench, but the whole Bar, dined 


with the proſecutor's father the day before 


the trial; and ſome of them, praiſe the 
veniſon and the claret to this day, 

rr brought into 
purt, and put to the bar. The proſe- 
cutot appeared, and ſwore moſt manfully to 
every tittle in the indĩidment. He was croſi- 


by che jurors, who were honeſt 
| tradeſ · 
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tradeſmen and reputable farmers. The 
r man had no lawyers to tell his Rory: 

be pleaded his own cauſe, and he pleaded, 
not to the fancy, but to the judgmerit and 
the heart. The Jury found him Nor 
| Guilty, The Court was enraged; but the 
ſurrounding ſpeRators, gladdened to exulta- 

tion, uttered a ſhout of applauſe. The 

Judge told the Jury, they muit go back to 

their jury-room, and re-confider the mat- 

ter; adding, He was aſtoniſhed they 

could preſume to return ſo infamous a ver- 

dict.“ The Jury bowed, went back, and 

in a quarter of an hour returned, when the 

foreman; à venerable old man, thus ad- 

_ dreſſed the Bench: | IP} 
My Lord, in compliance with "your 

« deſire, we went back to bur jury-rocm ; 

but as we found then no reaſon to'alter 
«our opinions or our verdict, we return 

ft to you in the ſame words as before 

** Not Guilty, We heard your Lordſhip's 

«« extraordinary language of reproof ; but 

we do not accept it as properly or war- 

„ rantably applying to us. "Tis true, my 

Lord, that we ourſelves, individually 

«« confidered, in our private capacities, may 

* befoor infignificant men ;—therefore, in 

that light, we claim nothing withoutfide 

Dz „ this 


ids rinnen 
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« this box above the common regards of our 
<< hamble but, honeſt ſtations ; but, my 
« Lord, ee here as a Juq, we can- 
1% not be inſenũble to the cat and conſti- 
«© tutipnal importance of 26 we 
1% now! fill: we feel, my Lord, that we 
„ are appointed, as you are, by the Law 
and the Conſtitution, not only as an im- 
„partial tribunal to judge between the 
2 King and his ſubjefts—the offended and 
< the: offender—but that, by the favour of 
25 that. Conſtitution, we act in the ſitua - 
L flow of a ſtill greater confidence; for 
* we form, as a Jury, the barrier of the 
— ſt the influence, pre · 
15 fule, alin, 1 of "th 
« Rench 
ny "To you, wy Lond, meeting you within 
« theſe walls, I, for my own „ maghs 
* poſſibly meaſure my reſpect dy yous 
«« private virtues: in this, place your pri- 
« vate 22 1 it is, 1 
«« my eyes, v in your al one, 
« i tis to open condud in dat oply we cam 
«c look 


« This Jury, my. Lord, does not, in 
{© this buſineſs, * 2 to offer that Bench 
«« the ſmalleſt degree of diſreſpect, much 
« leſs, inſult : we pay it the reſpect one 
« tribunal ſhould pay to another, for the 
«c com- 
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common honour of both. This Jury, 
my Lord, did not arraign that Bench 
with partiality, prejudice, infamous de- 
cifion, nor yet with influence, paſſion, 
corruption, oppreſſion, or tyranny : no! 
we looked to it as the mercy-ſeat of 
Royalty; as the ſanctuary of Truth and 
Juſtice, —Still, my Lord, we cannot blot 
from our minds the records of our ſchool- 
books, nor eraſe the early inſcriptions 
written on the firſt pages of our intellects 
and memories. Hence we muſt be mind- 
ful, that Monarchs and Judges are but 
fallible mortals, that tyrants have ſat 
on thrones, and that the mercy-ſeat of 
royalty, and the ſanctuary of juſtice, 
have been polluted by a Treflillian, a 
Seraggs, and a Jefferies.” 

ere a frown from the Bench. ] 

% 'Nay, my Lord, I am a poor man, but 
I am a free-born ſubject of the kingdom 
of Ireland, a member of the Conſtitution; 
nay, I am now higher, for I am the 
Repreſentative thereof. I therefore do 
claim, for myſelf and fellow-jurors, the 
liberty of ſpeech ; and, if I am refuſ 
it here, I ſhall aſſume it before the peo- 
ple at the door of this Court-houſe, and 

| D 3 * tell 


1 
tell them why I deliver my mind there 
«« inſtead of in this place.“ 

[Here the Bench reaſſumed complacency. ] 

«© I ſay, my Lord, we have nothing to 
„ do with your private character; we 
* know you here only in that of Judge; 
* and as ſuch, we would reſpect you: you 
* know nothing of us but as a Jury; 
and in that we ſhould look to you 
for reciprocal reſpect, becauſe we know 
« of no man, however high his titles or his 
«© rank, in whom the Law or the Confti- 
« tution would warrant the preſumption of 
« an unprovoked inſult towards that tri- 
% bunal, in whom they have veſted the 
«« deareft and moſt valuable privilege they 
«« poſſeſs. I before ſaid, my Lord, that 
«« we are here met, not individually, nor 
«« do we aſſume pre-eminence; but in 
the ſacred character of a Jury, we would 
« be wanting in reverence to the Conſt 
« tution itſelf, if we did not look for the 
«« reſpet of every man who regards it. 
« We fit here, my Lord, ſworn to give a 
«« yerdict according to our conſciences and 
«© the beſt of our opinions, on the evidence 
before us. We have, in our own minds, 
«. acquitted our duty as honeſt men. if 
* we have erred, we are anſwerable, not 
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« to your Lordſhip, nor that Bench, nor 
* to the King who placed you there, but 
„to an higher power, the King of Kings, 
„ and the Lord of Lords.” 

The Bench was dumb, the Bar was filent ; 
but aſtoniſhment murmured throughout the 
crowd; and the poor man was diſcharged. 
Taken from an Iriſh Paper. 


Saladin the Great commanded, when he 
was dying, no ſolemnity to be uſed at his 
burial, but only his ſhirt, in the manner of 
an enſign, made faſt to the point of a lance, 
to be carried before his dead body ; a plain 
Prieſt going before, and crying thus aloud. 
to the people: Saladin, conqueror of the 
Eaſt, of all the greatneſs and riches he had 
* in this life, carrieth with him, after his 
« death, —_— than his ſhirt to his 
« grave!“ -e by my eldeft Sor. 


It happened, in the early part of Mr.. 
Hogarth's life, that a Nobleman came to 
him to fit for a picture, who was uncom- 
monly ugly and: deformed. It was execu- 
ted, after the fittings, with a 
Kill that did honour to the artiſt's abili- 
ties; but the /ikexeſs was rigidly obſerved, 
without the neceſſary attention to compli- 
ment 
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ment or flattery, The Peer, diſguſted at 
this counterpart of his dear perſon, never 
once thought of ſending for a rector 
that could only inſult him with his defor- 
mities. Some time was ſuffered to elapſe 
before the artiſt applied for his money ; 
but afterwards Wh — applications were 
made by him (for then he had no need of 
a banker) for the payment of the picture; 
but his applications were of no effec. 
The Painter, however, at laſt hit upon an 
expedient, which he knew muſt alarm the 
Nobleman's pride, and on that account 
anſwer his purpoſe. It was couched in the 
following card: Mr. Hogarth's dutiful 
« ref] to Lord » finding that he 
«© does not mean to have the picture which 
«© was drawn for him, is under the neoeſſity 


« of informing his * 4 that — ö 
ree 


« vided he does not ſend for it in 

« days, it will be diſpoſed of, with the 
* addition of a rail, and ſome other little 
% appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous 
«© avild- beaft- mar, Mr. Hogarth having | 
given that gentleman a conditional pro- 
«© miſe of it for an exhibition-pitture, on 
his Lordſhip's refuſal.” It had the de- 
Gred effect; the FR was ſent for * 


i 
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7 « world; or de next vorld to: come. Vho 


pieces : for you dat gave tree pence, i 
| * i 
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but inſtantly committed to the flames. Re. 
lated by the late Earl of Chefterpeld. 


Purgatory gruued, Ac. Ry Father Murtagh 
Cs O'Lavery. f 0 

«« It iſh a doctrine upheld by our un- 
e eden contemed: by de Fope 
% himſhelf, and ſtamped vid de ven'rable 
« authority of de ſhurſh. Fat need you, 
«.yho- believe in dat ſharſh, any more 
roof for a doctrine ? She is in the plaaſh 
« of your raſhon, ſhenſes, and underſhtand- 
ing, and haſh power to ſhudge, decree, 
«. and determine, and diate and ordain, 
* in all matters of reliſhon and doctrine, 
« and all dat tend to your bodicſh and. 
© 'eſhtatcſh, and all dat do relate to diſh 


vill give a groat to have diſh man out of 
« purgatory ? Come you men dere, —vell 
dere iſh one groat, make haſhte, you 
% are very ſhlow. Now you dat have not 
% given de full groats, twas better for 
you to have given noting at all: for de 
* puniſhment-of your friend vil not only 
* de. ſchorching and ſchorching, &c. but 
* halving and quartering, and teating in 


will 
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will pray tree quarters of your friend out, 
and leave t'oder quarter in for t'oder penny, 
to remain in torment aſh before. Sho bor. 


tow you devilſh, and made up de groat.— Re- 


lated by Mr. Courtenay, 


Queen Anne of France, the wife of 
Lewis the Twelfth, voluntarily imparted 1 
kiſs unto Allen Chartier, in her love to learn - 
ing. This Queen, g in a time ſrom het 
ging towards King's fide, ſaw in 1 
gallery Allen Chartier, a famous ſcholar, 
leaning on a table's end, faſt aſleep; which 
this Princeſs eſpying, ſhe ſtooped down to 
kiſs him, uttering theſe words in all their 
hearing: We may not of princely cour- 
teſy paſs by, and not honour with our kift 
the mouth from whence ſo many golde 
poems have iſſued. —From a very ſcarce all 
entertaining book, called Fhe Golden Fleece. 


The morning after the French Ambaſſi- 
dor's gala, the Duke of C—— went to 
Buckingham-Houſe to pay his devoirs tv 
the Queen. and Pri :—his Highack 
was ſhewn into a room where Madait 

was fitting, who immediately 

up, and rudely retired without paying 
Firm the leaſt mark of reſpect or — 
00n 
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ſoon after however ſhe re- entered, and ſer · 
vilely curteſying to the ground, made ten 
thouſand apologies for her behaviour, add- 


ing, ſhe took his Highneſs for the Duke of 


Y „ or ſhe ſhould not have behaved 
in the manner ſhe did. And ſuppoſe 
„LI had been the Duke of Y=—!" replied 
the incenſed Royal Tar. ** Get yourſelf 
under weigh this inſtant! you d—d old 
% muſchief-making b***h and if ever after 
« this you ry & your German a to 
« an anchor in my preſence, I'll kick it out 
of the room, or give it a flinging dozen 
before all the pages of the back ſtairs, by 


« Go!”? 


Little do critics know how ſoon they may 

their ſentiments of young performers, 
When Mrs. Siddons firſt appeared, the the- 
atrical accounts were of the /ifleſe nothing- 
+ of Mrs. Siddons —“ that abftrad of infr- 
pidity, the inanimate Siddons. — And of her 
playing Miſs Morley in the Ranaway,a critic 
of that time ſpeaks thus: Mrs. Siddons 
* has but few powers given her by nature; 
* ſhe ſpeaks diſagreeably, and her motions 
are like twitches, and give pain.'— Who 
would think they were ſpeaking of her who 


brought Tragedy from oblivion, and im- 


19 | 
mortalized her name on the page of D 
tic $1", | 4 = 
But that ſhe was born to greatneſs,” bet 
the following anecdote prove en her 
her, the accompliſhed Mr. Ward, 
and bis company of comedians, were play- 
ing Harry the Eighth, in a capacious barn 
at Keynton, in Hertfordſhire (aobere' Mr. 
Wood, who performed the character of 
Henry, was thought little inſerior to Quin, it 
int of ſte), the of Auna allen was per- 
rmed by Mrs. Kemble, the ſortunate mo- 
ther of che avga/? Mrs. Siddons, and the imma- | 
Slate John. Before the birth of Elizabeth | 
was announced, an unlucky circumſtance took 
place ;—her Majeſty was actually delivered 
of the prefent Srddons, It is needleſs 
to ſay, that the whole corps were n 
into confafron. This e 

decaſioned by fatigue; the compa! 
had travelled from Ludlow in Shropſhire bot | 
a few days before, with the adults and prov 
perties in an old e ee, and the 


younger branches of the royal family of 
ious Harry, in two #tge panierr, duſ- 

from the back of 2 long-earel Feat 
noſticatot of foul weather! From the auf- 
picious tate of the delivery, all the old Wo- 
men prophecied, that the infant would be- 
come 
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+8 a CREAT LADY !—and who will be 
Wand) enough to diſpute the verrTY of 
their prop ? 

A wag at that time has very humourouſly 
I,. pictured one of theſe itinerant removes in the 
P* following hnes : 


From Hereford the jovial crew departed ; 
r. Kings walk'd on foot, and Princeffes were earted. 
of ! Great Orconoko, out of his privy purſe 
I | Couid not aiford poor Imoinda a horie ; 
Zut in a cart like faggots they N 
, } Here lay a brandy - bottle, there a child. 
2” Fam'd Montezuma hir'd an humble hack; 
- | And he who graſp'd the world, now rode a pack 
ſh | Thus on the road no more than common men, 
Kk | Once ſafe at Ludlow, then all Kings again!!! 


Related by Lord Barrymore. 


After the execution of M. de Barnvelt, 
his ſons conſpired againſt Maurice, Prince 
of Orange, who procured the death of their 
father: the plot was diſcovered, and the 
eldeſt ſon condemned to be beheaded. 
Madam de Barnvelt, on this melancholy 
occahion, went and threw herſelf at the 
Prince's feet, beſeeching him to pardon her 
ſon. The Prince told her he was greatly 
{ ſurpriſed that ſhe who had not ſolicited for 
der huſband, ſhould now intercede for 
her ſon. To which ſhe made this truly 
heroic anſwer; I did not ſue for a par- 
E « don 
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„ don for my huſband, becauſe he was in- 
* nocent; but I implore it for my ſon, be- 
*© cauſe he is guilty. The Prince granted 
her requeſt, — Related by my Wife. 


Bunhill-row is now bleſſed with a new 
Goſpel-ſnop, or a new Soul-ſaving Inſu- 
rance-Oftice, under the title of the Eb EN. 
1res, or the Paradiſe Society, where every 
thing is to go on in the ſtyle of original na- 
ture. — The preacher, ſtark-naked, will ha- 
rangue his flock from an apple-tree; the 
fruit of which, no doubt, ſome of the 
daughters of Eve already have in their Eys, 
aten from the Morning-Poft. 


the itching of a man's palm denoted g 
fortune, rubbing it at the ſame time. 
unfortunately happened, that a ſailor, then 
in the ſhrouds, let fall a monthful of to- 
bacco-ſpit, which fell plump into the Ad- 
miral's hand. The ſurpriſe of the Admiral 
may be eaſily coaceived ; but that of poor 
Jack was infinitely greater, when he was or- 
dered down to receive a dozen laſhes for this 
very whimſical good fortune. Related by 
the Duke of Clarence, | 


Admiral Hyde Parker was obſerving to 0 = 
friend one day on board the Goliah, SO 
It 


h 


1 
The Earl of St. Albans, Secretary to 


Queen Henrietta Maria in all her misfor- 


tunes, found himſelf at the Reſtoration but 
in an indifferent condition. Being one 
day with King Charles II. when all dif- 
tinctions were laid aſide (which was fre- 
quently the caſe when that monarch was 
diſpoſed for a vein of humour), a ſtranger 
came with an importunate ſuit for an em- 
ployment of great value, which was juſt 
vacant. The King ordered him to be ad- 
mitted, and bid the Earl perſonate him. 
The Gentleman addreſſed himſelf ac- 
cordingly, enumerated his ſervices to the 
Royal Family, and hoped the grant of 
the place would not be deemed too great 
a reward, ** By no means (rephed the 
rl); and I am only ſorry that as ſoon as 
heard of the vacancy, I conferred it on 
my faithful friend the Earl of St. Albans 
(pointing to the King), who has conſtantly 
followed the fortunes both of my father 
and myſelf, and has hitherto gone ungrati- 
fied : but when any thing of this kind hap- 
pens again worth your acceptance, pray let 
me ſce you. The Gentleman withdrew, 
the King ſmiled at the jeſt, and confirmed 
the grant to the Earl.—Kelated by the Earl of 


Sarawwich, 
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CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISIH 
From a Swediſh Author |. * 


England, without diſpute, is the Queen 


of Iſles, the empire and arſenal of Neptune, 


She is at the ſame time the Peru of Europe, 


the kingdom of Bacchus, the ſchool of Epi- 
curus, the academy of Venus, the country 
of Mars, the abode of Minerva, the ſupport 
of Holland, the ſcourge of France, the 
purgatory of partiſans of oppoſition, and 
the paradiſe of thoſe of liberty. The women 
are handſome ; but their beauty is attended 
with ſomething very infipid. Bravery there | 
is, as it were, natural to men, but carried 


Wit and judgement reign there, and pe 
more than in any country whatever 
they produce a certain air of pride, which 
conſi y diminiſhes their merit. It uy 
there, one may ſay, that fortune diſtributes 
her favours abundantly ; but theſe Iſlanders 
are ignorant of the of. they ought to make 
of them to ſirangers, as the Courtiers and 
their State are the only objects of their li- 
berality. Their language is an odd mixture 
of almoſt all the tongues of Europe; 1 
* 


to an exceſs that borders upon ſavageneſz, 
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with this advantage, that it expreſſes itſelf 
the beſt of all of them. —In ſhort, it is a 
nation where nothing is wanting to its hap- 
| pineſs, but to know how to enjoy it. Her 
een natural reſtleſsneſs, and extreme jealouſy for 
ne. | liberty and property, have often plunged her 
pe, into civil wars, which have laid her within 
pi - | fix inches of her deſtruction. ; 
try The three journies I made there havin 
ort | led me into their manners, I venture to al- 
the ſert, that it is the moſt delightful country in 
and | the world for young gentlemen to be amuſed 
in, provided they = wraps egy the lan- 
age, and able to ſupport the expence; 

4 yy the high road to hell be ſown with 
delights and pleaſures, you muſt neceſſarily 
paſs through England to it. —T aker from the 
Annual Regifter. 
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The mention which has been made of 
that very extraordinary character the Rev. 
Mr. Patten, may probably have raiſed ſome 
curioſity concerning him; and the reader may 
not diſlike to hear a few genuine particulars 
of his lite and converſation. He had been 
chaplain to a man of war, and had con- 
trated a kind of marine roughneſs from his 
Yoyages ; he was of an athletic make, and 

had a conſiderable ſhare of wit and humour, 
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1 
not reſtrained by ay ſtri& ideas of proſei- 


fional propriety, He was, during many 
years, curate of Whitſtable, at a very ſmall 
ſtipend ; and uſed, every Sunday, to travel, 
in a butcher's cart, to do duty at another 
church, Whitſtable lying cloſe to the ſea, 
is very agaiſh; ſo that, had he been diſmiſſed, 
it would have been very difficult for the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whom the li- 
ving belonged, to have procured another 
curate at the ſame low rate : this he well 
knew, and preſuming upon it, was a great 
ue to every new primate, He 
1 publicly; and had that eſteem 27 
punch, that when his ſermons were too long, 
ſome one ſhewing him a lemon, might at 
any time cauſe him to bring his diſcourſe 


to an abrupt concluſion, that he might be 


at liberty to adjourn to the public-houſe. 
When Dr. Wake was archbiſhop, ſome 
tale-bearer informed his Grace, that Mr. Pat- 
ten had given a marriage-certificate, which 
he had ſigned by the title of Biſhop of 
Whitſtable. At the next viſitation, the 
Archbiſhop ſternly aſked Mr. Patten whe- 
ther the report was true? To which Patten 
replied, ** I ſhall anſwer your Grace's queſ- 
*« tion by another—Are you fool e 
to take notice of it, if it be true? 
When 
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When Dr. Secker was enthroned, or ſcon 
after, he gave a charge to his clergy ; and, 
among other articles, found great fault with 
the ſcanty allowance oſten you to curates. 
Mr. Patten, who was there (though not ſum- 
moned, as his uſual boldneſs at theſe meet- 
ings occaſioned an order for him to be left out 
of the liſt), aroſe from his ſeat, and bowing to 
the Archbiſhop, ſaid, with a loud voice, 
% thank your Grace.” After the charge 
was over, this troubleſome ſubaltern, buſ- 
tling through the croud, came up to the Me- 
tropolitan, who, ſeeing that he could not 
avoid him, began with the uſual queſtion, 
„ You are, Sir, I apprehend, curate of 
% Whitſtable ?”” «* I am fo,” returned 
Mr. Patten, ** and have received the paltry 
« ſum 3 from your 
« Grace's predeceſſors, for doing the duty 
of a living which brings in full three 
hundred. Don't enlarge, Mr. Pat- 
ten, ſaid the Archbiſhop ;—** No, but 
L hope your Grace will,” rejoined the 
Curate. 


* . , ſubſtancial farmer in 
itſtable, w requently promiſed his 
fon to take him in as partner in his farm, as 
to leave it him at his death, died, with- 
out performing either of his promiſes. His 


Ws 


. 6 
widow, a ſecond wife, took poſſeſſion of the 
premiſes, without regarding the repreſentations 
of the ſon, who in vain pleaded his pretenſions 


to the partnerſhip at leaſt. Not long after, 


the widow came to Patten, with a deplorable 


tale of a ghoſt, which haunted her houſe, 
out-houſes, &c. dragging chains and rattling | 


fetters. The Curate, who, though no be- 


liever in ſpirits, was yet ſenſible that at an 


rate the affair muſt turn to kis pecuniary gd- 


vantage, put on his graveſt air, and told the 
woman, that what ſhe aſked was no tri- 
* yvial matter; that, beſides a confiderable 


* ſtock of courage, the enterpriſe demanded 
« deep learning, as the whole form of exor- 
* ciſm ought to be ſpoke in Latin; that 
* indeed he was fully maſter of theſe requi- 
«« fites, but that he could not give himſelf 


«« the trouble of exerting them, under the 
« ſum of a guinea.” To this demand the | 


woman aſſented, after ſome demur ; and 
the beſt parlour was fitted up for the Cu- 
rate's reception, according to his diſcretion, 


with a large fire, two candles, and a bowl | 
of punch. He then took his poſt, and | 


waited for the rition, who, unluckily, 
not knowing the ſort of man he had to deal 
with, and thinking to terrify him as he had 
done by others, began his pms” + 
| ual, 
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uſual, around 8 dut no ſooner 
did the prieſt hear the chain, and the groans, 
than he ſallied forth, and without delay 
ſeinel the poor ghoſt by the collar, bela- 
bouring him at the ſame time feverely with 
an oaken ſapling. The young Farmer, 
finding himſelf by no means a match for his 
opponent, fell on his knees, and owned the 
whole contrivance, conjuring the exorciſt, 
at the ſame time, not to expoſe him, nor to 
reveal the ſecret to his mother-in-law, who 
would be glad of the opportunity to turn 
him out of the houſe with ſome of 
bpretence. His intreaties were heard; and 
le was diſmiſſed, on a ſolemn promiſe not to 
diſturb the houſe again: on this condition, 
hopes were given to him of a comfortable 
ſettlement with his ſtep-morher. | 
Early in the morn, ſhe came down, anxious 
to know what had pafſed the preceding 
night; when ſhe was informed by the prieſt, 
that he had had a terrible conflict with the 
deceaſed, who was one of the moſt fierce, 
ob{tinate ſpirits he had ever met with. That 
at length he had laid him, at the expence of 
much Latin. Poor wicked ſoul,” conti- 
nued he, “ I forgive him, although great 
part of his diſquiet is owing to —— 
** ſhillings, of which he defrauded me, but 
„ which 


. 
*© which he defired, nay, commanded you 
* to pay. On this condition only, and 
„ on your allowing his ſon a ſhare in the 
% farm, has he agreed to trouble your houſe 
no more, but to retire to his old quarters, 
„% the Red Sea.” 

To this the woman aſſented: — ſhe paid the 
money, took her ſon-in-law into the farming- 
bufineſs ; and the parſon had the comfort of 
having done a good action, and at the ſame 
time picked up a little money by it. 


| He was once at the houſe of a brother-cler- 
gyman, who, having ſhewn him a very nu- 
merous collection of „ in various lan- 
guages, Patten aſked him, whether he under- 

them all? The anſwer being affir- 
mative, he rejoined, ** Surely, ſurely, bro- 
„ther, you muſt have had your head bro- 
« ken with a brick from the Tower of 
" Babel. 


In his illneſs, being in extreme diftreſs, 
Archbiſhop Secker ſent him ten guineas by 
the Archdeacon. The dying humouriſt 
thanked him fincerely, and in the ſtyle of 
the age of James I. Tell the Primate,” 
faid he, that now I own him to be a man 
4 of God, for I have ſeen his angels. 

tated by Captain Groſe. 4p 


The 
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Peace in Philadelphia, and charged with the 
offence. The fellow was ſo hardened as to 
| acknowledge the fact; and to add to the 
| crime, had the audacity to make the follow- 
ing ſpeech :—** Maſſa Juſtice, me know 
| © me gat dem tings from Tom dere; and 
„ me tinke Tom teal dem too; but what 


. 


— 


den, Maſſa? Dey be only a piccaninny 
% cork-ſcrew, and e one 

coſt ſixpence, and tudda a ſhilling ; and 
; © me pay Tom for dem honeſtly, Maſſa- 


HA very pretty ſtory, truly! you knew 
they were ſtclen, yet alledge in excuſe 
* you paid honeſtly for them: I'll reach 
you better law than that, firrah ! Don't 
you know, Czfar, the receiver is as bad 
as the thief; you muſt be ſeverely whipt, 
you black raſcal, you.“ Very well, 
Maſſa; if de black raſcal be whipt for 
" buying tolen goods, me hope de white 
** raſcal will be whipt too for ſame ting, 
| + when 
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* when me catch him, as well as Czfar?” 
Jo be ſure, rejoined his Worſhip.” © Well 
„% den,” fays Cæſar, * here Tom's 
% Maſſa hold him faſt, conftable ; he buy 
* Tomas] buy de piccaninay knife and de 
« piccaninny cork-fſcrew : he knew very 
** well poor Tom be toben from bis fader 
% and mudder; de knife and de cork ſcrew 
„ have neder.— Whether it was that his 
Workhip, as well as Tom's maſter, were ſmote 
in the fame inſtant with the juſtice or the 
ſeverity of Czfar's ion, we know 
not; but, after a minutes pauſe, 
Czſar was diſmiſſed, and the action dif- 
charged. 


Louis XI. of France, one day, o 


dine, an officer whom he difliked, made a pri- 


vate ſign to Triſtan PHernate, his Grand | 


the crowd who affembled to ſee him 
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tan with his neglet. ** To Flanders!” 
ſaid the Grand Peron your Majeſty 
« muſt be in an error; the monk has got 
„half way to Rouen by this time; I ſent 
« him adrift, tied up in a ſack.” * What 
« monk? Hah! Paſque Dieu!” ſaid the King, 
with his uſual oath, ** you have drowned 
« me the beſt prieſt in my kingdom. It 
« cannot be helped now, ſo we will have 
% half a dozen maſles ſaid for his ſoul ; but 
« it was that dog of a Captain, not the poor 
« Mont, that I meant.” 


Louis XIV. who loved a conciſe ſtyle, 
met on the road, as he was travelling into 
the country, a prieſt who was riding poſt 3 
and, ordering him to ſtop, aſked haſtily— 
*« Whence come you? — Where are you 


going: —What do you want?” The 


other, Who perfectly well knew the King's 
diſpoſition, inſtantly replied From Bru- 
1 To Paris—A benefice!”—** Yon 
hs ſhall have it,“ replied the King: and, 
in a few _ preſented him to a valuable- 
living. — Related by the Duke of Orleans, 


An honeſt induſtrious Peaſant, in Picardy, 
being obſerved to purchaſe weekly five 
loaves, was aſked, what occaſion he could 

F 


poſſibly 
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poſſibly have for ſo much bread ? One,“ 

* replied the honeſt fellow, ** I take my ſelf, 
one I throw away, one I return, and the 
other two I lend. How do you make 
this out? ſaid his neighbour. Why,“ 
«« returned the Farmer, the one which I 
take myſelf, is for my own uſe; the ſe- 
** cond, which I throw away, is for my 
** mother-in-law ; the loaf I return, is for 
my father; and the other two, which I 
lend, are thoſe with which I keep my two 
20 children, in hopes that they will one 
day return them to me. — Related by 
Lady Charlotte Finch, | 


Once, in a large company, Dr. Buſby 
fat at table between Mrs. Lowih and 
Mrs. Sherlock : the converſation turned 
upon wives. Dr. Buſby faid, that he be- 


lieved wives in general were good ; though, 


to be ſure, there might be a bad one here, 
and a bad one there. — Related by Dr. War- 
burton. 


The late Earl of Abercorn was remark- 


able, in early life, for the ſtiffneſs and auſ- 
terity of his manners. He 1s ſaid to have 
made the tour of Europe, in ſo perpendi- 


cular a ſtyle, as never to have touched the 
| back 
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preſumed to viiit him without the formality 


1 | 
back of his carriage. Though at one part 
of his life he 2 4 he ne. 
ver bord. When the preſent Queen landed 
from Germany, Lord Abercorn had the 
honour of receiving her at his houſe, where 
ſhe and her ſuite flept. Soon after, his 
Lordſhip went to St.. James's, when his Ma- 
jeſty thanked him for his attention to the 
Queen, ſaying, he was afraid her viſit had 
given him a good deal of trouble: A good 
deal, indeed,” replied his Lordſhip. 

His brother, who is a churchman, once 
ſolicited him to apply for a living, which 
was vacant, and in the gift of the Crown, 
It was wor.h near 1000l. a year.—Lord 
A.'s anſwer was equaliy laconic and ſubſtan- 
tial: I never aſk any favours—Inclofed 
* is a deed of annuity br 1000l, a year. 

| *« Yours, ABERCORN," 

He generally viſiied his ſcat at Dudding- 
ſtone, ia the vicinity of Edinburgh, once a 

r, where he remained five or ſix weeks; 

t, contrary to the maxims of Scotch hoſpi- 
tality, he was highly offended if any — of 


of a card of invitation. Dr. Robertſon, the 
celebrated hiſtorian, not aware of this, went 
to pay his re ſpects to the noble Earl, and 
found him walking n a (hrubbery which had 

"2 been 


E001 


been lately planted. —'The Doctor, wiſhing 


to pay a compliment to the ſoil, obſerved the 
ſhrubs had grown conſiderably fince his 
Lordſhip's latt viſit. They have nothing 
«« elſe to do,” replicd his Lordſhip ; and im- 
mediately turning on his heel, left the Doc- 
tor, without uttering another word. —Copicd 
from the Public Advertiſer. 


A Farmer, who had married a rich wife, 
after he had promiſed another of meaner cir. 
cumſtances, was endeayouring to palliate 
his conduct, when he was interrupted by a 
Vicar, who told him it was ſo very wrong, 
he did not know any thing like it. —** But 
«« do,“ anſwered the Farmer: jt is like 
your taking a foor living at firſt, and 
leaving it for a richer, as foon as ever it 
fell in your way.—Related by Lord North, 


A Nobleman's ſon at Winchefter, being 
aſked by the Queen how often he had been 
whipped ſince he had been there, anſwered 
emphatically, 


Infundum, regina, jubes, 
Renoveare delcrem? 


Related by the ſame. 
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return in two days; and any good wiſhes 
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At a dinner at one of the late ſeſſions ad 
the Old-Bailey, the Recorder, who preſides 
there, and whoſe urbanity is not a little 
diſtinguiſhable, was preſſing Judge Gould 
to eat ſome ellis, which came from Birch 
the paſtry-cook, of Cornhill—** That may 
e be, Mr. Recorder, ſaid Judge Gould; 
„but though I am much obliged to you, 
«« I don't ſtand in need of Birch and yellizs 
« yet.” Related by Mr. Wiles. 


ASKING FOR A LIVING, L 


Not long ago, a very worthy Curate, and 
as ſimple as need be, finding that a neigh- 
bouring living was vacant, wrote 2 
tleman who he thought could fo his 
pretenſions. As his wife was going into that 
part of the country, he entruſted the letter 
to her care. The letter was in theſe words: 


Meft worthy Sir, 

Through the channel of my wife, I en- 
treat your endeavours to oblige me. The 
living of is become vacant ; and if 
you could put me in, I ſhould, God willing, 
never forget the obligation. My wife w 


and endeayours to ſerve me, may be com- 


F 3 municated 
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municated, by the bleſſing of Providence, 
through her means. 
I am, moſt worthy Sir, 
Your moſt devoted, &c. 
| ]. H. 
I. C. Es. Curate of 


The following Anſwer came back: 


To the Reverend 
Dear Sir, | 
Your Wife having laid before me the 
_ matter of your requeſt, I am ſorry to 
__ the Thing is filled up. You can- 
"ow than I am on this di 
pointment: but you may depend on it, 


ſtand your friend. 
Yours, moſt truly, &c. 
mT aten from Topham's World. 


The Marquis Della Scalas, an Italian no- 
bleman, having invited the —— 
your: to a grand entertainment, where 
delicacies of the ſeaſon were ay + 
ſome of the company _—_— early, for 
the purpoſe of payin peRs to his 
Excellency. Soon - X — the — 
Domo, entering the dining - room i in a great 


ſhould another opening preſent itſelf, I will 
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hurry, told the Marquis that there was a 
moſt wonderful fiſherman below, who had 
brought one of the fineſt fiſh in all Italy; 
for which, however, he demanded a moſt 
extravagant price. Regard not his price,” 
cried he — * pay him the — di- 
« rely.” —So I would, pleaſe your High- 
«« neſs, but he refuſes to take any money. 
— © What, then, would the fellow have? 
« An hundred ſtrokes of the ſtrappado on 
« his bare ſhoulders, Lord ; he ſays he 
„vill not bate a ſingle blow.” On this the 
whole company ran down ſtairs, to ſee ſo 
fingular a man. A fine fiſh!” cried the 
Marquis: What is your demand, my 
« friend ?”'—** Not a quatrini, my Lord, 
anſwered the Fiſherman : *«* I will not take 
„% money. If your Lordſhip wiſhes to have 
«« the fiſh, you muſt order me a hundred 
% laſhes of the ſtrappado on my naked 
* back; otherwiſe I ſhall apply here.“ 
— “ Rather than loſe the fiſh,” ſaid the 
Marquis, we muſt e' en let this fellow have 
* his humour. Here, cried he, to one of 
his grooms, ** diſcharge this honeſt man's 
% demands: but don't lay on too hard; 
«« don't hurt the poor devil very much !” 
The Fiſherman then ſtripped, and the groom 
prepared to execute his Lordſhip's _ 
Now, 
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* Now, my friend, ſaid the Fiſherman, 
«© keep an exact account, I beſeech you; for 
«« I don't defire a fingle ſtroke more than 
„% my duc.” The whole company were 
aſtoniſhed at the amazing fortitude with 
which the man ſubmitted to the operation, 
till he had received the fiſtieth laſh; when, 
addrefling himſelf to the ſervant—“ Hold, 
«« my friend,” cried the Fiſherman: « I 
have now had my full ſhare of the price.” 
— Your ſhare!” exclaimed the Marquis; 
What is the meaning of all this ?—** My 
% Lord,” returned the fiſherman, ** I have 
%a partner, to whom my honour is engaged 
*« that he ſhall have his full half of what- 

% ever I receive for the fiſh; and your 

« Lordſhip, I dare venture to ſay, will by | 
„and by own that it would be a thouſand 
«« pirties to defraud him of a fingle ſtroke.” — 
« And pray, honeſt friend, ſaid the Mar- 
quis, who is this partner? “ Your Por- 
«« ter, my Lord,” anſwered the Fiſherman; 
« who keeps the outer gate, and refuſed to 
„admit me, unleſs I would promiſe him 
* half what I ſhould obtain for the fiſh.” — 
„ Ho! ho!” exclaimed the Marquis, laugh- 
ing very heartily, by the bleſſing of 
% heaven, he ſhall have double his demand 
in full tale! The * 
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ſent for ; and, being ſtripped to the ſ in, 
two grooms were directed to lay on with all 
their might, till he had fairly received what 
he was ſo well entitled to. The Marquis 
then ordered his ſteward to pay the Fiſherman 
twenty ſequins ; defiring him to call an- 
nually for the like ſum, as « recompence for 
the friendly ſervice he had rendered him, — 


As the late Duke of Bedford was one day 
on horſeback, not far from Wooburn Abbey, 
in company with ſome gentlemen, his Grace 
obſerved four labourers making a hearty 


meal in the open field. Struck with a ſad- 


den whim, he rode up to the honeſt ruſtics, 


{- and aſked them if they thought themſelves 


rſectly happy? Three of them lied, 
— — their wants to what God 
pleaſed to fend them, they had not a 
wiſh in the world. But the fourth frankly 
confeſſed, that one thing was wanting to 


. his felicity; namely, the recovery of a 


ſpot of ground, a houſe, and a mill, 
which had been in the poſſeſſion of his fa- 
mily for a long ſucceſſion of years, and 
which his father had imprudently diſpoſed 
of, ** And if you had this inheritance,” 
faid the Duke, would you then be fully 
* contented ?”',—* As much fo,” replied 

the 
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the ruſtic, ** as it is poſſible for man to be! 
«© What is it worth?“ reſumed his Grace, 
I could purchaſe it,” returned the coun- 
tryman, for ninety guineas.”—** Let this 
„ honeſt fellow have to that amount, ſaid 
the Duke, turning to his ſteward ; ** I ſhall 
* then have the ſatis faction to reflect that I 
% have at leaſt rendered one man happy. 
Related by Mr. Rigby. 


When the renowned Admiral Haddock 


to ſee his ſon, to 
ivered himſelf —** Not- 
% withſtanding my rank in life, and public 
« ſervices for A many years, I ſhall leave you 
*« only a ſmall fortune; but, my dear boy, 
« it is honeſtly got, and will wear well: 
*4 there are no ſeaman's wages or proviſions 
* in it; nor is there one ſiagle penny of 
«« dirty moncy.”— Related by Lord Hawke, 


| The tender-hearted Araminta loved her 
huſband fincerely, for they had been but 


was dying, he 
whom "= of 


two months married, He conſtituted her 


ſole felicity. Their defires and averſions 
were the ſame. It was Araminta's ſtudy, 
by diligent aitenticn, to anticipate her huſ- 
| band's wiſhes. *©* Such a wife, ſays my 
male read, who entertains thovghts of ma- 
| trimony 


of 

trimony, ** ſuch a wife would I deſite.“ And 
ſuch a wife mayſt thou enjoy! Araminta's 
huſband fell fick of a very dangerous malady. 
„No hope, ſaid the phyſician, and ſhook 
his awful wig. Bitterly wept Araminta— 
« O Death! might I prefer a petition! 
« Spare, O ſpare, my huſband, and let me 
« be the victim in his ſtead.” Death, to 
her aſtoniſhment, ſtrait appeared. And 
| © what,” cned the grim tyrant, is thy 
„ requeſt ?''—** There,” faid Araminta, 
trembling with fear and amazement, ** there 
« he lies, pierced with intolerable agony ; 
« he implores thy ſpeedy relief: for hea- 
« yen's ſake, put him inſtantly out of his 
« miſery =o 


James the Second, when Duke of York, 
returning from hunting one morning, found 
Charles II. unattended in Hyde-Park, at 
what was conſidered a perilous time. James 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe how his Majeſty could 
venture alone in ſo public a place. James,” 
replied the King, take care of yourſelf, 
and I am ſafe: no man in England will 
* kill me, to make you king.—Kelated by 
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A late Phyſician of Elgin, when on his | © 
death-bed, was viſited by a neighbour, bo 
with the kindneſs of friendſhip aſked him, 
if there was any thing in which, after his 
death, he could oblige him ?—** Be par. 4 
„ ticularly kind to your three youngeſt 
« children,” replied the dying man, fir 
* they are all mine.” —Related by Sir Fohn * 
Elliot. | | | 


Wilkes, dining one day at Dolly's chop- 
houſe, was ſeated near a brother Alderman, 
whom he accofted in moſt civil terms; but 
the Alderman, impatient for his dinner, 
gavea ſhort and ſurly reply, calling out, 
„% My ſteak ! my fleak ! where's my ſteak, 
« I fay?” Which being brought him, 
Wilkes very happily obſerved to another 
friend, who ſat near him, ** You ſee the dit- 
« ference between this and the Bear-garden. 
« Here the ſteak is brought to the Bear; 
« there the Bear is brought to the ſtake,”— 
Related by Mr. Pitt. | 


A Farmer, particularly ſanguine in poli- 
tics and patriotiſm, lately reproaching one 
of his country- members for his ſilence in the 
Houſe, received the following very pertinent 

1 do my 
duty ; 


reply: My good friend, I i 


x 


« duty; for it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
« among ſo many ſpeakers there ſhould be 


n few hearers.”—Related by Mr, Dundas. 


4 SCRIPTURAL MaRKITAGE, nwithout one 
Mord ſpoken. 


In the ancient city of Winton, lived a 


; young Gentleman of a genteel eaſy ſortune; 


aud being often more attentive to the power- 


| ful charms of Belinda, who ſat near to him 
in the church, than to expatiate on the 
words of the parſon, their love grew more 


and more reciprocally united and heightened: 
but the young Gentleman being ſo ſmitten 
with Belinda, and Belinda equally ſtruck 
with admiration of his perſonal beauty ; 
yet had he not courage to give the attack in 
manner and form ; but opens a gilded bible, 
folding a leaf, which led or pointed to 
her, the 2d Epiſtle of St. John, and the 5th 
rerſe: And now I beſeech thee, Lady, not as 
though I wrote a new commandment unto thee, 
but that which wwe had from the beginning, that 
we love one another.— The young Lady pre- 
riouſly having ſhewn it to her parents, who 
bad not the leaſt reaſon. of, diſapproving the 
match, on account of his. perſon, fortune, 
or character, W the author to find 

Out 
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out à text in Scripture, which might fully 
correſpond, and accompliſh the deſigu of the 
ſuitor. He therefore recommended to the 
voung Lady, to fold down and hand into 
the pew of the Gentleman, the iſt chapter 
and 16th verſe of Ruth, viz. Ard Rath 
ſaid, Intreat me not to ee thee, or to return 


from falizaving after thee 5; for wehither thou 


; goeſt, I vill ge; obere thou lodgefl, I will 


. thy People ſhall be my . ; thy GOD 
my GOD ; and where thou diet, will I die; 
and there — I be buried alſe The LORD 45 
fa to me, and more alſo, if aught but Death part 
thee and me. The next morning, the parents 
and parties concerned having ſertled the pre- 


liminaries, they were happily married, and 


now live a happy pair in Wincheſter afore- 
ſaid. —Related by Dr. Lowth, 


The Ladies can, if they pleaſe, retaliate 
ſeverely on thoſe who treat them not with 
that reſpect which they merit. A Gentle- 
man who had married a ſecond wife, in- 
dulged himſelf in recurring too often, 
in converſation, to the beauty and vir- 
tues of his firſt confort. He had, however, 
barely diſcernmeit to diſcover that 
the ſubject was not an agreeable one to his 
preſent Lady. ** Excuſe me, Madam,” 


ſaid he, I cannot help expreſſing my re- 
«ce grets 


— 


| 
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«« grets for the dear deceaſed.” —* Upon 


whole cuſtom it is (as ſhe has been blind for 


-when ſhe had done ſo for a few minutes, ſhe 
ſtanding near her, and angrily ſaid to them, 


Related by the Duke of Orleans. 


a beautiful weman, who whiſpered her aver- 


Plague, Peftilence, and Famine, Battle, Mur- 


„ 


„ my honour, ſaid the Lady, I can moſt 
« heartily affirm that I am as ſincere a 
% mourner for her as you can be.” 


There is an old lady now reſiding in Paris, 


many years paſt) to paſs her hand all over 
the 2 of any perſon who is introduced to 
her. When Mr. Gibbon, the hiſtorian, was 
preſented, he of courſe underwent the ſame 
ceremony as every other ſtranger did; but 


turned about to ſome gentlemen who were 


« Fi donc, ce une mauvaiſe plaiſanterie.— 


A Quack Doctor, remarkable for a hi- 
deous countenance, exerted himſelf very 
much to make an impreſſion on the heart of 


fion to a friend near her in the following 
obſervation : That gentleman always puts 
me in mind of the fix evils in the Litany, 


der, and Sudden Death;— Related by Earl 
Nugent. - e 
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A French Officer, more remarkable for 
bis birth and ſpirit than his riches, had 
ſerved the Venetian Republic with great valor 
and fidelity for ſome years, but had not met 
with preferment adequate, by any means, 
to his merits. One day he waited on an II- 
luſiriffimo, u hom he had often ſolicited in 
vain, but on whoſe friendſkip he had ſtill 
ſome reliaace, Ihe reception he met with 
was cool and mortifying ; the Noble turned 
his back on the neceſſitous veteran, and left 
him to find his way to the ſtreet through a 
ſuite of apartments magnificently furniſhed. 
He paſſed them, loſt in thought, till caſting 
his eyes on a ſumptucus ſideboard, where 
ſtood, on a damaſk cloth, as a preparation for 
a ſhowy entertainment, an invaluable collec- 
Gon el Veniceglaſs, poliſhedand formed to the 
Iigheſt degree of perfection, he tock hold 
of a corner of the linen, and turning to a 
faithful Engliſh maſtiff, who always accom- 
panicd him, ſaid to the animal, in a kind 
of abſence of mind, There! my poor 
old friend! you fee how theſe ſcoun- 
«« drels enjoy themſelves, and yet how we 


«« are treated! 2 dog looked up 
in his maſter's face; his tail, as 
if he underſtood him. The maſter walked 


on; but the maſtiff {lackened his pace, and 
| laying 


— 


1 
laying hold of the damaſk cloth with hls 
tecth, at one hearty pull brought all the 
ſideboard in ſhivers to the ground, and de- 
prived the inſolent Noble of his favourite 
exhibition of ſplendor. —Related by Lord 


Carliſle. » 

The Popham family were lords of Burn- 
ham in the laſt century; and we have a tra- 
dition among us, that an anceſtor of this 
family, when a young univerſity-blood, in 
—_—__ with two jovial companions, mads 
too free with a gentleman's purſe upon the 
road. Soon after, Popham repented, and his 
companions thought nothing leſs than a diſco- 
rery would follow; which in order to prevent, 
they led him to a wood, faſtened his hands 
behind him, fixed one end of a halter round. 
his neck, the other end to a limb of a tree, 
and in this ſituation left him ſeated upon his 
horſe. Popham was under dreadful appre- 
henſions of his approaching fate, and ſo 
much the more, as the graſs grew ſhort on 
which the hcrſe had for a time very quietly 
fed; but he now began to ſtretch the rope 
by extending his circuit ; and Popham, who 
had been humouring him with a jockey- 
whiſtle, began to cry out in great agony 
of ſoul, « Ho! Ball! ho! Fall!” * 


G 3 


1 
the very inſtant he was about to ſwing off, 
he was relieved by one of his companions, 
who had divided from rhe other, and was 
returned back for that purpoſe. It hap- 
pened that in a ſeries of years Popham be- 
came a Judge, before whom his companion 
who had ſaved his life was convicted of a 
capital offence ; and being aſked why judg- 
ment of death ſhould not paſs, he mimicked 
the Judge's former tone of voice, and cried 
out, Ho! Ball! ho! Ball!” The Judge, 
who now recollected his face, told the Court, 
that the priſoner to be inſane, and 
that he would reſpite ſentence till next af 
fizes, before which, he found means to get 
the culprit pardoned and provided for. 


Women of quality, that marry tradeſmen 
for their wealth, are a ſcourge to their huſ- 
bands. Befide the ſhame they have to appear 
in their company, they affect to mortiſy them 
by the moſt intolerable manners. One of 
theſe, in order to thank her hutband for the 
immenſe fortune with which he had enriched 
her, ſaid to the good man, a few moments 
before ſhe was delivered, in the preſence of 
half the family, ** This is ſuffering too 
much, merely to bring a plebeian into the 
« world !“ But mark the reverſe, A 4 
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whe came from the very dregs of the peo- 
ple, but who poſſeſſed millions, married a 
German Princeſs, hoping by this naneuvre 
to raiſe his tation. He was quickly af- 
terwards held in the moſt ſovereign con- 
tempt ; but he found means to retaliate, 
Whenever the Princeſs expatiated on the ge- 
nealogy of her anceſtors, he covered the 
table with pieces of gold, and while he 
counted them, exclaimed, ** This is my fa- 
„ther, this is my grandfather, this is my 
great grandfather, and this is my t 
4 8 r's grandfather.” The Prin- 
ceſs was preſently ſoftened, and eagerly 
_ acquaintance of ſuch uſeful re- 


A ſpecies of ready wit is often connected 
with the character of a ſailor: and as what- 
ever he conceives, he _ thinks himſelf 
at liberty to expreſs, let CO „ the 
place, the time, be what it 14 af 
conſequence, vaſt advantages over the baſhful 
$-leſprit. A couple of ſailors, ſome years ago, 
went aſhoreat Charleſtown, in Caralin?, They 
-naturally advanced towards a crowd which 
had gathered round the celebrated Whitfield, 


who was preaching with infinite vehemence 
againt the fins of his audience, They — 
| FLY 
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rived juſt time enough to hear him ſay, with 
his utmoſt exertion of voice and geſture, 
1 and I, your paſtor, your teacher, ſhall 
* be forced to bear witneſs againſt you, at 
% the awful day of judgment. Hallo, 


* Jack!” cried one of the Tars, whom 


the crowd had divided from his comrade, 
«« d— my eyes, if that is not juſt as it goes 
at the Old-Bailey: the greateſt rogue 
„always turns King's evidence.” 


Almoſt as many cities have contended 
about the birth of Judas Iſcariot, as for 
that of Homer. The Ifle of Corſee ſeems 
to have the ſtron claim, as within the 
laſt my family there affirmed them- 
ſelves to be deſcended from that renegade 
Apoſtle. Pontius Pilate too has handed 
down his name and race to almoſt our own 
times; fince in the time of Louis XIV. a 
gentleman, whoſe connexions were at Vienne 
in Dauphine, owned that unſteady Magiſtrate 
for the ſtock whence his family were ſprung, 
and produced a tolerable probable pedigree. 
It was this Viennois, of whom it is recorded, 
that he thus addreſſed a ſtranger who hap- 
pened to be riding with him near a cru- 
cin: That worthy gentleman,” faid he, 
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* treated by an anceſtor of mine, ſome 
« years ago. 


About the year 1759 a remarkable adven- 
mrer, named Amine or Immen, found his way 


| from India to London. His ſtory, h very 


curious and intereſting, is too well n 
to be a proper object for minute narration in 
this Work ; and it is only touched upon 
here, in order to introduce the account of 


' 2 laughable error into which his ignorance 
of the Engliſh betrayed him. Al- 
though deſcended from an opulent family, 

1 wild effort of juvenile 
cited him am bbs age to Britain, in 
ſearch of military know and experi- 
ence. He found his way, after many diſ- 
treſſes, to Wapping; he met with ſtill more 
difreſſes there; but at length his perſevering 
pirĩt ſurmounted all obſtacles ; he became 
known and regarded; he received ſupplies 
from his father; and he rendered hunſelf. 


maſter of the ſcience in the purſuit of 
which he ſet out. In the hours of his 
gaiety, the Editor, who was introduced to 
tim, has heard him, with great humour, 
relate the following tale :—On his firſt land- 
ing in Wapping, the landlady defired to 


dow his name; this puzzled him: his own 


country 
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country name, he thought, might ſound ill 
in Engliſh ears ; he therefore determined to 
ive in that appellation by which the ſailors 
ad called him during the whole voyage, 


and which, he ſuppoſed, though he did not 


comprehend it, muſt be entirely applicable 
to him; ſo he innocently told the landlady, 
that his name was ** Cock-eyed fon o- . 
bitch, that having been the term beſtowed 
on him in the ſhip, by his marine aſſociates, 


Lady Archer, driving through Pall-Mall, 


exclaimed to her coachman, ** » John, 


«« I cannot make this horſe anſwer the 
« whip.” —* Tickle him under the ——, 
and pleaſe your Ladyſhip,”” replied honeſt 
— en 
ce * | 


The late Lord Holland, who loved and 
valued Doctor Campbell's company, was 
fitting one morning condoling with him on 
their mutual infirmities, and lamenting, 
with a conſiderable degree of petulance, the 
mconveniences to which the want of health 
ſubjected mankind, when advanced in years. 
The door opened, and a well-known Pay- 
maſter and Contractor entered the room, 
florid and full of health. They 3 
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him on his ſanquine looks. —“ Yes,” he 
ſaid, Providence had been very good to 
« him, for he had never known a moment's 
« ſickneſs in his life.” This declaration 
by no means ſoftened the aſperity of Lord 

olland's countenance. The Contractor 
ſaw all was not right, and took his leave. 

„% There now, Campbell, there now,“ 
ſaid the angry Peer, pointing to the door, 
« you ſee what Providence has been about 
„taking care of that ſcoundrel's health, 
« forſooth! and not minding what becomes 
« of your dropſical belly, or of my d 
« ringworm.” | 

The following ſtory, which is really au- 
thentic, and was delivered to the Editor 
immediately, from the inferior of the parties 
concerned, is at leaſt intereſting, as it ex- 
hibits an exalted character in a much more 
familiar and pleaſing light, than that in 
which it is generally ſeen. | 

About five and thirty years ſince, a very 
worthy man, and one whoſe word may be 
relied on, went to St. James's Palace to viſit 
one of the Pages, whoſe apartment was two 
pair of ſtairs high. He drank tea there, 
took his leave, and ſtepping back unadviſedly 
(on his friend's ſhutting the door after 3 
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he half flipped, and hulf tumbled, down a 
whole flight of _ and probably with his 
head burſt open a cloſet-door. We fay proba. 
bly, becauſe the unlucky viſitor was ſo com- 
pletely ſtunned with the fall, as not to know 
what had happened. Certain it is, that he 

found himſelf, on his recovery, fitting on 
the floor of a ſmall reom, and moſt kindly 
attended by a neat little old gentleman, who 
was carefully waſhing his head with a towel, 
and fitting, with infinite exattneſs, pieces of 
fticking-plaſter to the variegated cuts which 
the accident had conferred on the abrupt vi- 
fitor's un-wig'd pate. For ſome time his 
ſurpriſe kept him filent; but finding that 
the kind phyſician had completed his taſk, 
and even picked up his wig, and replaced it 
on his battered head, he roſe ſi om the floor, 
and limping towards his benefaftor, was 

ing to utter a profuſion of thanks for the 
2 he had received, and inquiries into 
the manner of his misghap. Theſe were 
however inſtantly checked, by an intelligent 
frown, and by a ſignificant wave of the 
hand towards the door of his cloſer, The 
patient underſtood the hint, and retired, 
taking more care of his ſteps downwards for 
the remainder of the ſtaircaſe, and wonder- 
ing how fo much humanity and ſo much 
* unſociableneſi 
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unſociableneſs could dwell in the ſame breaſt. 
His wonder (which, like all other wonder, 
was connected with folly), ceaſed, when 
ke found, on deſcribing to a friend the 
ſituation of the cloſer, that he had owed 
the kind aſſiſtance he had received to the 
firſt man in the kingdom; who, after ha- 
ring exerciſed the humanity of the fellcrr- 
creature, found too much of the monarch 
about him to ſupport a familiar conver- 
ſation with the perſon he had relieved. 


A fire happening at a public-houſe, one 
of the crowd was requeſting the eng1- 
neer to play againſt the wainſcot; but 
being told it was in no danger, I am 
« ſorry for that,” ſaid he, * becauſe 1 
have a long ſcore upon it, which I ſhall 
* never be able to pay. — Relaied by Ad- 


miral Barrington. 


A Painter, who was ſomewhat jealoug 
of his wife, having occaſion to go abroad 
on particular buſineſs, be ſhe would 
conſent to let him paint a lamb upon her 
belly, and that it might remain there till 
his return. The wife readily conſented. 
Soon after the departure of the Painter, a 
jolly young W made warm love to 


his 


5 
his wife; and in a ſhort time obtained, not 
only a grant, but her real favours. This 
gentleman, on a particular examination, 
obſerved the lamb upon her belly, and de- 
fired to give him leave to take his pencil 
and refreſh the painting. This favour 
was alſo granted him. When the Painter 
returned, he examined the painting on his 
wife's b-{/y, and obſerved that the lamb had 
got horns, though he had painted it without 
any; to which the wife replied, ©* My 
dear, conſider it is upwards of a year 
*© ſince you have beea gone; and if 1t was 
*< a lamb then, it muſt now be a ſheep, and, 
*« according to the courſe of nature, ſhould 
have horns.''—Related by Mr. Wilkes. 


As the Duke of Sully was going one 
morning into the chamber of Harry the 
Fourth of France, he met a lady whom he 
knew to have been with him on a private 
account. When Sully came, the King be- 


gan to complain in a mournful tone, Ah, 


% Sully, I have had a fever upon me all this 
„ morning; it has but juſt left me.” I 
„ know it, Sir, ſays Sully, for I met it 
«« going away all in green. — Related by 
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A pawnbroker being upon his death- 
bed, the prieſt who attended him held up 
a filver crucifix. The poor dying maa, 
forgetful of his TFeſus, fixed his eyes upon 
it, crying out in a faint tone, “I caanot 
« lend much upon it.” — Related by the 


fame. 


The origin of names is a ſubjeR which 
ſeems to have been hitherto ſuperficially 
treated; ani there is not wanting reaſon to 
believe, that from the ſurname may be 
drawn very probable concluſions reſpect- 
ing, not only the trade or profefion of the 
family's founders, but alſo their bodily pe- 
culiarities, qualities, accompliſhments, or 


defects, and the degree of reſpectability 


in which they were held; remarxable acci- 
dents which have happened to particular 
perſons, are alſo frequently recorded in their 
ſurnames. "Thoſe reſulting from perſonal 
deſcriptions, are probably much older than 
thoſe from trades or profeſhouns, theſe not 
having been regularly exerciſed by parti- 
cular perſons, uatil nations were conſidera- 
bly advanced in civilization; for, before 
that period, every man was his own ſmith, 


| carpenter, maſon, &c. and every man made 


his own clothes and ſhoes. But from the 
H 2 earlieſt 


[08-1] 
carlieſt times it was neceſſary to diltinguith 
one man from another, which could only 
be done by pointing out perſonal qualities 
or places of reſidence. —For Job, the ſon 
of John, or William, would ſuit more than 
one; but John Cronk/iarks, the ſon of Fobn, 
could only ſuit a bandy-legged man: and 
thus Mr. Zightfoat, Mr. Golightly, Mr. Swift, 
Mr. Hopper, Mr. 1mbler, and Mr. Jumper, 
drew their names from the bodily agility 
of their firſt bearers; and Mr. Heawyfides, 
Meilicurs Saunter, On/low, and Waddi:, from 
the contrary quality, The Pains, Akin- 
beads, Akinfides, Anguiſhes, and Headalert, 
owed their appellations to the dolorous ſen- 
ſations of their anceſtors ; while the Vils, the 
Saxguines, the Jays, the Merry:, and the Buck:, 


announce their deſcent from a ſet of happy, 


thoughtleſs ſinners of the earlieſt ages. 
Sercral reſpectable families ſeem to hare 
originated with foundliags; and their names 
may poſſibly point out the places where they 
were expoſed. Among theſe are, Towns- 
end, Lane, Street, Churchyard, Court, Stair, 
Barn, Stable, Grange, Orchard, &. We 
muſt not, for fear of an action, trace back 
the anceſtry of Mr. Highwayman ; but that 
of Mr. Cexelteman would probably do him 


'Gredit. 
| Baſtards 
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Baſlards have not only their birth indi- 
cated by their ſurnames, bat alfo the de- 
ree, rank, or ſtation, of, their parents; 
thus, M. u, Goodyſon, M: llyſan, Anſon, Fen- 
niſon, Beitiſzn, and Nyſſan, were called after 
their mothers names, thoſe of their fathers 
being unknown. But Mien and Goody/on 
were viibly the produce of the farx-pas of 
Mi/s, and of CG, whereas Fenne-ſon, 
Nel-jan, Bet-ſon, &c. were the lips of dairy 
and milk maids, or other girls in low ſta- 
tions. The like diſtinction may be traced 
in illegitimates, whoſe fathers were known. 
Maſterſon and Stexvardſon, ſhew the chil- 
dren of the maſter and ſteward ; while Fack- 


han, Thamfon, and Wilfn, were the miſbe- 


gotten offspring of hinds, ſervants, and 
labourers. 

Sur.iames ſometimes help us to gueſs at 
the place where the heads of particular fa- 
milies were born. Probably the name of 
Perry was given to ſome pleaſant, briſk, 
Worceſterſhire lad; and that of Perkin, to 
one of a like defcription, born in one of 
the cyder countries, of a weaker frame cf 

—— | 
It ſeems difficult to account for ſome 
extraordinary names: many of them are 
probably corrupted from foreign ; ſuch as 
H 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Bemgarten, Mr. Higgenbotterr, and divers 
others. 'The firſt is the German name for 
A tree-garden, i. c. an orchard; and the 
latter ſignifying in the ſame tongue iclen- 
baum, an oak-tree. 

In proceſs of time, when men 

to attach themſelves to particular calling, 


profeſſions, and trades, they likewiſe began 


from them to apply the ſurnames of Smith, 
Butcher, Baker, &c. &c. in the manner ſtill 
practiſed in large public-houſes, where we 
may daily hear perfons called by the addi- 
tions of their offices, as Jeb Oftler, Betty 


Chambermaid, Jeuny Cook, Will Drawer, and | 


Sam. Boots. —Related by Captain Greſe. 


Mr. Gilbert's bill for the relief and 
better employment of the poor of England, 
has already produced a happy omen of its 


future ſalutary operations. 
On Mr. Gilbert aſking leave for bringing 


in this bill, among other inſtances of the 


poverty and depreſſion of many worthy in- 
dividuals, he ſtated the caſe of a Welſh 


Curate of about zol. a year, who, with | 
that miſerable pittance, had to maintain @ | 


ewife and nine children. This circumſtance, 
which he ſtated to be a fact, was particu- 


larly taken notice of by one of the _ 
n 


- and if he found them to be ſuch objects as 


' bundred pounds a year falling in his gift 
within theſe few days, he has, unſolicitedly, 


* 1 
bers of the Houſe, who communicated it 
to the Duke of Chandos. 

His Grace, ſtruck with the ſituation of 
one bred a gentleman, labouring under ſuch 
difficulties, requeſted his friend to make 
proper inquiries about the truth of the 
relation, and the character of the party; 


deſcribed, to preſent them, in his name, 
with a iweuty-pound bank-note, and an aſ- 
ſurance of future attention. 

'The gentleman, on inquiry, found the 
Curate was a very deſerving, ſenfible man, 
with the family deſcribed ; and though moſt 
of them, as may be ſuppoſed, were half 
naked, they were in ſuch a train of educa- 
tion as did honour to the father's affiduity 
and firmneſs of mind. The boon, of courſe, 
was very deſirable; it was accepted with 
gratitude, and the family emancipated from 
ſuch diſtreſs as the feeling mind will rea- 
dily conceive. ' 

His Grace's beneficence, however, did 
not ſtop here. A living of about ore 


preſented this poor Curate to-it, accompa- 
wed by a letter in his Grace's own hand, 
| expreſſive 


1 
expreſſive of his happineſs in having it in 
his power to relieve a worthy family. 

Though the heart that dictates ſuch an 
action aſks not the feeble tribute of ap- 
plauſe, it is the duty of the public to 
give it, and to hold the deed in grateful 
remembrance. Let it likewiſe ſhew to the 
wealthy the true uſe of riches ; and to the 
great, that without this excellent gift of 
charity, the ſwell of title and clatter of 
nobility are as a tinkling cymbal.” 


It is well known, that at one time Lord 
Barrington was honoured with the favour 
of the diſtinguiſhed Counteſs of H 
The Noble Lord one day calling in u 


the famous ftateſman and wit, Charles 


Townſhend, found him ſurrounded with 
a number of huge folios. What!” ex- 
claims Lord B. * do you read, Charles? 
I did not think that a man of your wit 
and fancy could be be ſo ſtudious.” 
Good God!” replies Mr. Townſhend, 
„ do you think it ſtrange that a man 
«© ſhould read ?!—Do you never read 
Do you not now and then, my Lord, 
« take a dip into Harrington t accan EO —Ee- 
lated by Charles Fax, * 


— 


1 
As groteſque an incident as any of thoſe 
which pride has ever given riſe to, is re- 
ported of a Peer, who in his day had ac- 
ired the appellation of the proud Duke 
55 A lady whom he had taken 


in ſecond nuptials, with a degree of good- 


humoured eaſe, which moſt huſbands would 
have cheriſhed, ſeated herſelf rather ſud- 
denly on his knee, threw her arm round his 
neck, and ſaluted him. Madam,” ſaid 
the uninanly formaliſt, „ my firſt wife 
„was a Percy, and ſhe would not have 
taken ſuch a liberty!“ 

It is ſaid, too, of the ſame Nobleman, 
that he never permitted any ſervant to turn 


his back after he had delivered his meſ- 


ſage, but ordered that he ſhould go out of 
the room backwards, with his face towards 
tis maiter. —Related by J. P. Andrews. 


The Cardinal de Lorraine, the hardneſs 
of whoſe heart has been celebrated in a for- 


mer part of this work, had pride equal to 


his inhumanity, He was introduced one 
day, as we are told, by Brantome, to Donna 
Beatrice, of Portugal, Ducheſs of Savoy ; 
and as he approached to ſalute her face, 
tte lady, who was at leaſt as hauty as 
himſelf, drew back with ſome diſdain, and 

offered 


a 


offered him her hand to kiſs. He, Lightiog | 


that favour, ſtill preſſed forward towa 
her; and ſhe ſtill continuing to retire, the 
irritated Cardinal, ſpringing onwards, caught 
her by the neck, and faluted her forcibly, 
three or four times. Aſtoniſhed at this 
treatment, ſhe exclaimed bitterly againſt 
the inſolent prieſt, both in the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe tongues, but gained very little 
by it. Am J,“ ſaid he, to be ſubje& 
„to your caprices, Madam? I, who am 
„ uſed every day to ſalute my miſtreſs the 
« Queen of France ?—And yet, forſooth, 
LI am not to touch the cheek of a little“ 
« dirty Ducheſs like you!“ 


A Swediſh Miniſter, having aſſembled the 
Chiefs of the Saſquehanah Indians, made a 
ſermon to them, acquainting them with the 

rincipal hiſtorical facts on which our re- 

igion is founded ; ſuch as the fall of our 
firſt parents by eating an apple, the coming 
of Chriſt to repair the miſchief, his miracles 
and ſuffering, &c. When he had finiſhed, 
an Indian orator ſtood up to thank him. 
« What you have told us,” ſaid he, © ts 
all very good: it is indeed bad to eat 
« apples; it is better to make them all into 
„ cyder. 


® «« Une petite Ducheſſe crottce !'” 


— — — — 
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„ cyder. We are much obliged by your 


 « kindneſs in —_ far to tell us thoſe 
ou 


— 


— — 


NI — 


« things which y ve heard from your 
« mothers. In return, I will tell you ſome 
of thoſe we have heard from ours. 

Ia the beginning, our fathers had only 
« the fleſh of animals to ſubſiſt on; and if 
their hunting was unſucceſsful, they were 
„ ſtarving. Iwo of our young hunters 
„having killed a deer, made a fire in the 
« woods, to broil ſome parts of it. When 
they were about to ſatisfy their hunger, 
„ they beheld a beautiful young woman 
« deſcend from the clouds, and ſeat herſelf 


on that hill which you ſee yonder _— 


the blue mountains. They ſaid to eac 

„other, It is a ſpirit that perhaps has 
„ ſmelt our broiling veniſon, and wiſhes 
* to eat of it; let us offer ſome to her.“ 
They preſented her with the tongue: ſhe 
vas pleaſed with the taſte of it, and ſaid, 
„ «< Your kindneſs ſhall be rewarded : come 
to this place after thirteen moons, and 
you ſhall find ſomething that will be of 
great benefit in nouriſhing you and your 
children to the lateſt generations. They 
did fo, and to their ſurpriſe found plants 


; © they had never ſeen before; but which, 


„ from that ancient time, have been con- 
| « ſtantly 


1 

«« ſtantly cultivated among us, to our 
advantage. Where her right hand had 
touched the ground, they found maize; 
*« where her left hand had touched it, they 1 
found kidney-beans; and where her 
„ backſide had ſat on it, they found to- 
bacco. The good Miſſionary, diſguſted 
with this idle tale, ſaid, What I delivered 
to you were ſacred truths; but what 
«« you tell me is mere fable, fiction, 
Ly: _ N > 32 offended, 

i ” rot , it ſeems ur 
— have not done you juſtice in — 
« education; they have not well inſtructed 
«« you in the rules of common civility, 
«« You ſaw that we, who underſtood and 
«« practiſe thoſe- rules, believed all your 
«« ſtories; why do you refuſe to jere 
% ours?” —-FH⁰˙ Dr. Franklin's Remarks con- 
cerning the Savages of North America. 
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TAL Es, EPIGRAMS, 


AND OTHER 


Flights of Wit and Humour. 


Tus followin — br which ap- 
peared in an wy 2 A periodical * uy about 
twenty - five years ſeems to Editor 
e oblivion. 


„% THE HAPPY ILLUSION. 


«« Pollio, a gentleman of taſte and learn- 
ing, and poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, a 
« few years ago quitted the court and town, 
with all their ſplendid vices and follies, 
Vand retired, with his lady, to one of the 


* fineſt villas in Europe. Pollio was led, by 

; © inclination and good ſenſe, to exchange 

the ſcenes of ambition, hypocriſy, and 

« madneſs, the regions of duſt, ſmoke, and 

the rranquil pleaſures of 
* 


« confukion, for 
rural 
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*« rural life ; but Flavia (for that is the name 


of the Lady) was compelled, by fate and 
actuel neceſlity, to forſake every object 
** her ſoul was enamoured of, and to retire 
to the lonely ſcat of gloom and melan- 
% choly. 

The ſpring was ſome way advanced when 
«« they mm the country ; and Pollio was 
on = enraptured with the beauty, cheer. 
** fulneſs, and elegance of every thing 
«© around him; he thanked heaven for the 
happy exchange he had made; and de- 
„ termined, in himſelf, never more to re- 
* turn to London. Whilſt Flavia ficken- 
ed at the ſight of all that is defirable or 
« lovely in nature; ſhe repined at her hard 
1 fortune, which had at one ftroke robbed 
* her of all her joys; and curſed her cruel 
fate, which had for ever baniſhed her 
to the manſions of ſolitude and ſadneſs. 

Nothing but this wayward humour in 
« Flavia, could poſſibly have given her huſ- 
% band a moment's ; and not all 
„the regard and tenderneſs of the moſt in- 
« dulgen 


t man on earth, could in any 


<< leſſen the in and diſcontent of 

« via hen, lo! at length, either by the 

«« force of a diſtempered imagination, or by 

« the powers of magic, the whole face 4 
nature 
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e nature - in her eyes, to be 
* chanyed in a moment; every c which 
„ had before given her ſo much diſguſt, 


| * vaniſhed in an inſtant, and gave place to 


* ſuch engaging ſcenes, as could not fail to 
% charm — breaſt of Flavia: for now the 
pure ſtream which ran through the are 
*« den delighted her with the lovely 

*« ance cf Fleet Ditch ; the ſwans and — 
which failed and ſported on its ſurface 
« were transformed, in her imagination, to 
dead cats and puppies, rolling with the 
* muddy tide ; the flowers and ſhrubs with 
« which its banks were adorned, appeared 
* to her as ſo many heaps of dirt, aſhes, 
*« rotten cab „ and filth of every hue; 


* and ſhe bleſſed the fragrant ſcent of ho- 


-ſuckles, roſes, jeſſamine, and violets, 

en they ſaluted her noſtrils in the form 

« of thick clouds and foggy ſteams, — 
from the tallow-chandler's ſhop. 

« The j 2 ets and fountains, which played 
from a fine baſon in the garden, and from 
« which Flavia was wont to turn away, 
* now charmed her very ſoul; for, by a 
„flight and eaſy inverſion, they appeared 


% as ſo many ts and gutters, ſhootin 
from the 4 * o 6 


The green- hole was no longer odious 
ce in 


„ 

in the eyes of Flavia; for it ſeemed, at 
once, transformed into a milliner's ſhop; 
the temple, into a round-houſe ; and all 


the little arbours, grots, and ſummer. | 


% houſes, into watch-boxes. 

* The _ ines roſe up in the forms of 
** ſpires; an tops of all the foreſt-trees 
appeared ſo many ſtacks of chimneys ; 
*« whilſt the fruit-trees, in full bloom and 
*« verdure, cheered the very heart of Flavia, 


*« with the exact reſemblance they bore to | 


v6 painted fi $, | 

«« When The beheld the oxen and kine 
«« grazing in the meadows, and the ſheep 
% and lambs feeding and ſporting in the 
«« fields, ſhe ſmiled ; for ſhe took the herd(- 
% men and ſhepherds for blackguards ; and 
„ fancied herſelf driving through Smith- 
« field market. | 

«« Flavia was no longer diſguſted at the 


« blooming health of the country-laſſes; 


„ for now they all appeared to her, em- 
„% browned with duſt * E and ſhe tock 
„% them for cinder-pickers ; the harveſters 
„% were duſtmen; and the gardeners, ken- 
„ nel-rakers. ; 

«« Nor was ſhe any longer offended at the 
little ſongſters of the grove : for now the 
« blackbird ſeemed to cry—/weep N the 

«6 ong- 


0 
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« ſong-thruſh — ener; the ſky-lark — 
„% fnives to grind; the linnet—matoches ; 
« the nightingales were ba/lad-fingers ; the 


* cuckoo talked flander; the magpies, rooks, 


« and daws, were agreeable company; and 
„ the owls—xwatchmen. 

„When the ſtars ſhone out in all their 
« beauty and ſplendour, W, took _ for 
* goodly rows of lamps, viewed them 
« with the greateſt pleaſure. 

„The glory of the ſun no longer of- 
« fended the eyes of Flavia: ſhe no longer 
« repined and fainted at the ſweetneſs and 
« ſerenity of the air; for now ſhe ſeemed 
© for ever wrapped in one impenetrable 
cloud of ſmoke, duſt, and fog. 

„ Surrounded with ſo many agreeable 
objects, Flavia could not fail of being in 
„ conſtant raptures ; in ſhort, ſhe fancied 
% herſelf in London; and thus happily de- 
* ceived, ſhe reſumed all her wonted 
* ſprightlineſs and good-humour : whilſt 
a Pollio, who knew himſelf to be in the 
% country, was doubly bleſt.“ 


| GENUINE WILL or a VIRTUOSO. 


I, Nicholas Gimerack, being in ſound 
health of mind, but in great weakneſs of 
body, do, by this my laſt will and teſtament, 

I 3 | beſtow 


1 


beſtow my wordly goods and chattels in man- 


ner follow ing. 


Inmprimi— To my dear Wife : 
One box of butterflies, 
One drawer of ſhells, 

A female ſkeleton, 
A dried cockatrice. 


Iten, To my daughter Elizabeth 

My receipt for preſerving dead cater. 
pillars ; 

As alfo, my preparation of winter may- 
dew, and embryo pickle. 

Iten, to my little daughter Fanny— 
Three crocodile's eggs; 
And upon the birth of her firſt child, if 


ſhe marries with her mother's conſent— 
The neſt of a humming-bard. 


Item, To my eldeſt brother, as an ac- 
knowledgement for the lands he has veſted 
in my ſon Charles, I bequeath— 

My laft year's collection of graſshop- 
pers. 

Item, To his daughter Suſanna, being his 
only child, I bequeath my 

g paſted on royal paper, 
With my large folio of Indian cabbage. 
Iten, 
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Iten, To my learned and worthy friend, 
Dr. Johannes Elſcrickius, profeſſor in Ana- 
tomy, and my aſſociate in the ſtudies of na- 
ture, as an eternal monument of my affection 


| and friendſhip for him, I bequeath 


My rat's teſticles, and 

Whale's penis, | 
To him and his iſſue male : and in default 
of ſuch iſſue in the ſaid Dr. Elſcrickius, then 
to return to my executors and heirs for ever. 


Having fully provided for my nephew 
2 by making over to him ſome years 
nee 

A horned ſcarabzus, 
The ſkin of a rattle-ſnake, and 
The mummy of an Egyptian King; 
I make no farther proviſion for him, in this 
my Will. | 
My eldeft ſon, John, having ſpoken diſ- 
reſpectfully of his little fiſter, whom I keep 
by me in ſpirits of wine, and in many other 
inſtances ved himſelf undutifully to- 
wards me, I do difinherit, and wholly cut 
off from any part of this my perſonal eſtate, 
by giving him a fingle cockle-ſhell. 
To my ſecond ſon, Charles, I give and 
bequeath all my flowers, plants, minerals, 
moſſes, ſhells, pebbles, folks, beetles, but- 


S, 


184 
terflies, caterpillars, graſshoppers, and ver. 
min, not above ſpecified ; . alſo all my 
monſters, both wet and dry : making the 
ſaid Charles whole and ſole executor of this 
my laſt Will and Teſtament ; he paying, or 
cauſing to be paid, the aforeſaid legacies 
within the 3 of ſix months after my de- 
ceaſe. And I do hereby revoke all other 
wills whatſoever by me formerly made. 


EXTEMPORE LUDICROUS 
MILTONIC VERSES, 


TO THE LATE MRS. GARDINER. 
FROM MR. JEPHSON. 


Mapan: Iwrite an humble ſuitor to you. 
There is an actreſs, Mrs. T aplin hight, 
Whoſe benefit comes on next Saturday, 
Fam'd As You Like It is the ſpectacle, 
Invading Harlequin's the Interlude, 
And Mi Pope plays Dorothea Snip. 
To theſe fucceeds, by way of Petite Piece, 
The Maſque of Comes, which the eyeleſs Bard 
Britannia : Homer) in immortal verſe 
Gave to th'admiring world, where moral 
Ve, 
Pltfare's allurements, and the rebel rout 


Of Bacchanalian Riot, Dance, and Soaps 


„ 


* 
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The cup of Circe, and the Sorcerer's wand, 
Bright Spirits clad in weeds from Iris“ woof, 
And Senſuality with Porker's ſnout, 


And virtuous Lady ſpurning liquoriſh baits, 


Bold in the praiſe of ſun-clad Chaſtity, 

And Youths full of wiſe ſaws and ſentences, 

The frequent lore of Eld's oft-razored lip) 

In mingled meaſure charm the eye and ear. 
A Diſſertation on a Hobby-horſe, 

Pronounc'd by Mr. Tap/in, crowns the ſcene, 

Now hear the ſtory of this Taplin's wife, 

And the brief cn of my ſoliciting. 

Dyer, who trod ſo long the various ſtage 

In ſock or buſkin, (now he treads no more, 

Sare there be theatres in Plut2's realm) 

Her father was—the anceſtors of Tig.“ 

Cheriſh'd with foſt' ring hand the blameleſs 
man, 

And Tighe, our friend to Dyer's only child, 

Exteads his kind protection: he to me 

Has recommended her, and prays me join 

To his my interceſſion, that your form, 

Fairer than Paris lov'd, or Xeuxis drew, 

May grace a fide-box at her benefit. | 

Minchint and Beyd, t and many a comely 


nymph, 
| Fond 
Mr. Edward Tighe, a very reſpectable character, 


well known in the literary and theatrical circles of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Afrerwards Mrs, V. Montgomery. 
Now Couateſs of Carhampcon. 
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Fond to be ſeen, but ſonder to — 7 
Bring with you : room there is enough for all, 
Tho your whole mother* ſwell Ne com- 


pany. 

But, oh! whatever you determine, Lady! 
Apprize me quickly, by a written note, 
Or meſſage verbal, or a kinder call 
On me or conſort near the Caſtle- Hall. 


April 1776. R. ]* 


DIAL OG U E. 


STREPHON, 


Canft thou behold thoſe violets 
Inſenſibly, my Fair, 

Die on that bed, and all thoſe ſweets 
Evaporate in air ? 


LAURA. 


Where would you have them die? 


STREPHON, 


Oh ! there, 
My Laura, I defire, 
There let them ſpend their ſweetneſs — 
where | 
I could myſelf expire. 
The 


® A Lady remarkable for her beauty and embonpeint. „ 


„ „ 8 % 8 2 


l, 
* 
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The writer of the following lines was a jour - 
neyman to a tradeſman near Charing- 
Croſs; and this ſpecimen of his abilities 
was occaſioned by a reſolution in his maſ- 
ter, for certain reaſons founded upon ex- 
perience, never to advance money. to his 
workmen before it was earned. But the 
Muſe 7 Erie not in Sr his wants were 
inſtantly ſu 


LEWI1IS'S WANTS. 


An ordinary bed, ſo the tackle's but * 
clean; 
The price, 1 A. my be — 


eighteen 
| A bedfiead, I care not how clumſy tie 
e 
So the fleas . 
afraid. - 12 


[205 « ds of tha that evelremonth 


A ſmall pair of bellows, the dloans 
blaſt, 


will laſt. 1 4 
A grate I have got, though 83 

very ſtout, 
Poker, ſhovel, and tongs, 1 — 
do without. — - 4 
＋ wo 
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Two chairs I muſt have—as plain as py, * 


you pleaſe, 

Without painting, or "_— or 
cuſhions for eaſe, 

A mop and a bruſh, that will give many 
ſcrubs, 

A broom, and a pail, mg a * of 
tu 

A large earthen ſteen, that my. Sally 
may'nt pop 

So often for beer to the chandeler's ſhop. 

| rk Gaagcendoants good 


With ſome ord'nary Foun that won't 
eaſily break; 

A table, no matter if old tis as Adam, 

What a pleaſure — to look 
round, if I had e 

How biet I ſhould be, if a friend I had 

found, 

Torte poor rogue with the ſum of 


three pound. "-*:. 9 


IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


BY MR. COLLIN ROOPE. 

Go, — flowers, forſake your clay - 
cold bed; — 

'Thrive in tne ſunſhine . 


T 


{ 
Li 


ay- | 
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Lire in its beam, beneath its luſtre fade ; 
Bloom on her breaft, and in her boſom 
die. 
There, from thoſe charms unwilling to 
remove, 
O, let each flow'ret==emblematic wreath! 
Live its ſhort hour, expreſſive of my love, 
That fades to fall, nor languiſhes till 
death, 


Emblem ＋ youth ! in beauty's charms ar- 
ray'd, 
Bluſh like the morn, and cloſe with 
cloſing day; 
Then, radiant wreath! go teach the lovely 
| Maid, 
Since life is ſhort, tis wiſdom ta be gay. 


ir ol 


Fav'rite idol! myſtic toy 

All the fex's firſt — 4 
Zealous off ring at thy ſhrine, 
Their firſt-fruits of all that's fine, 
That propitious thou may'f bleſs, 
And adapt their hands to dreſs, — 
Tay ow ever how to be 
bility.— 

expreſs I view, 
wean $ prope mok true ; 


[ go | 


Do in thee already ſee "| Pp 
What hereafter Miſs will be. 
When prepar'd to practiſe o'er A 
All the leſſons learn'd before :;— 
Yet, when all is done that can, T 
*Tis to be the Toy of Mar. 
EPIGRAM. | A 


Says Harry to Dick, „Come, be of good | 
„ cheer! 


A | v 
cc ear. 


— Good news!” replies Dick, . * 


0 better would be 
« Tf in Chang'd you could fairty omit 
« letter C.“ 


THE CONjUGAL BANQUET. 


Twelve ſorts of meats my wife provides, 
Nor fails me ef u dim; 
Four are of fleſh, of fruit are four, 
The other four of fiſh. « 
For the-firſt courſe, ſhe ſtores my board | 
With birds, that dainties are, | 
And firſt-a quail,* and next a rail, | 
A bittern and a jur. 9 


* Quail" for Qgurrel, or rather Quill. See John- | 
ſon's Dictionary. 
+ Far, an old word for the Ruff and Ree, from | 
their quarrelling. 
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With theſe my appetite, when cloy' d, 
For fiſh ſhe renders fharp, 
And ſer ves me up a lump, a pout, “ 
A gudgeon, and a carp. 
Then the deffert with fruit abounds, 
All fitting well the ſeaſon, 
A medlar and an artichoke, 
| A crab and a fmall raifin. 
Now can a man have ſuch a wiſe, 
And not upon her doat, 
T | Who every day provides him fare, 
Which coſts him not a groat? 


it | 
| Written by H. Woopwarp, the Comedian,. 
R an Sir Jokn HILL. 


Buſy, curious, crazy Hill, 
Write of me, and write thy fill, 
Freely welcome to abuſe, 
Could thou tire thy railing Muſe. 
Make the moſt of this you can; 
. Strife is ſhort, and life's a ſpan, 
| Both alike thy pen and pay 
| Haſten quick to their. decay ; 

This a trifie, that no more, 
Tho' repeated to threeſcore. 
th Threeſcore volumes, when they're writ,. 
Will appear, at laſt, b:. 

K 2 EPI- 

om | * A Whiting-Pout. 
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EPIGRAM. 

Quoth Ned to his neighbours, as onward 
they preſs d, 

Conveying his wife to her place of long reſt, 

Take, friends, I beſeech you, a little 
more leiſure ; 

« For why ſhould we thus make a toil of a 
«« pleaſure ?” 


ON LADY A 


Was any thing more different ſeen 

Done by the powers of white and red? 
Through the whole day ſhe blooms fifteen, 
And goes a grandmother to bed ! 


Some time fince, I ſpent a few hours of 
pleaſing reflexion in St. Pancras Church- 
yard. In viewing the ſepulchres of the 
dead in that ancient repoſitory, my eye was 
caught by a very humble grave-ſtone, which 
had lain upon the ground ſo long, that the 
inſcription on the ſtone was almoſt unfaithful 
to its truſt, With ſome difficulty I copied 
the lines from it, and ſurely their beauties 
will recommend them to every reader of 
ſenſibility, What a pity, that this ſtone 
is not placed againſt the wall! It lies nearly 
oppoſite to the celebrated Miſs Baſnet's ; * 


cat * 


—— 


try 


w 
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the inſcription in a few years, from the num 


ber of people treading on it, will be obli 


terated 


ExEcTED to the Memory of Mu. ANN 
COOPER, 


Ah A Shade rever'd! this fond memorial 
wake. 

'Tis all, alas! thy forrowing child can make: 

On _ faint ſtone to mark thy parent 
worth, 85 


And claim the ſpot that holds thy ſainted 


earth. 
1 clay- cold ſhrine - the corpſe enſhrouded 
e, 
This holy hillock —bath'd with many @ tear : 
Theſe kindred flow'rs that o'er thy boſom 


W, 

Fed by the precious duſt that lies below; 
ous rude brambles that embrace thy 
And the green ſod that forms thy ſacred bed; 
Are richer—dearer, to this filial heart, 
Than all the monuments of proudeſt art. 
Yet, yet a little, and thy child ſhall come 
To join a mother in her hallow'd tomb. 
This only ſpot of all the world is mine, 
And ſoon my duft, ſweet ſaint, ſhall. mix. 


with thine,” . 
K 3; IM- 


About thi 
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IMPROMPTU 


On Miſs FRoDsHAM, the beſt and moſt be- 
witching Roſalind that ever graced the 
Stage; but off the Stage, a great ſlattern, 


In Colman's garden* (truth to tell) 
Thou art a lovely nenpareil ; 

But in thy own, thy friends blab, 
Thou'rt but an ordinary crab. 


years ago, a man of the name 
of Joſeph Lewis, a journeyman comb- 
maker, ſent the following verſes to Mr. 
Garrick, to whom, in juſtice, it ought 
to be rendered, that, on being aſcertained 
that Lewis was the author, he granted him 
the prayer of his petition, by giving him 
a benefit, 


To DAVID GARRICK, Esa. 


The humble Petition of LaUuxcror Po- 
VERTY-STRUCE, @ little bit of an Auther, 


but the Devil a bit of a Squire, 
HUMBLY SHEWETH, 


That your Petitioner has writ, 
In hopes to beg a benefit, 
Cauſe none has greater need of it: 


Herein 


* The Haymarket Theatre. 
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I thought if I'd my caſe relate, 


God knows how ſhe'l} her matters cook. 


: Sf 
Herein your elemency is great, 


That your compaſſion twould create, 


I dreamt that you had done the thing, 
And was as happy as a king; 
Zounds ! how I did begin to fing. 


For you I made then ſeveral prayers, 
One for your health and length of years: 
In ſhort, I pray'd till I ſhed tears. 


My laſt prayer I ſhall ne'er forget 
Which was, that you might Solomon beat, 
Both for his riches and his wit. 


So much, then, by way of preface, 
Now Launcelot's moſt wretched caſe, 
The conſequence muſt next. take place. 


The times are hard, and trading's dead, 
Money's grown ſcarce, and friendſhip's fled, 
And Launcelot's in want of bread.. 


He to ſupport himſelf's not able, 
For he, poor ſoul (without a fable),. 
Is really grown moſt miſerable. 


What's worſt of all, his wife-has took 
A fit at every turn to puke ; 


She 


196 
She has got a belly like a ton, 


And whimp'ring, cries, I'm eight months | 


gone; 
Tell me, dear Sir, what's to be done. 
If ſhe ſhould chance to drop out two, 
Suppoſe I bring them both to you, 
Pray tell me how the ſcheme would do ? 


Why fare you would not ſwear nor curſe, 
But, Chriftian like, provide a nurſe ; 

You know you might do things that's worſe, 
Befide, confider Launcelot, 
To his misfortune, woeful thought, 

Has two already ſtarving got. 

If my wife's name you'd know, tis — 
Luc ts call e. * 
But poverty makes langyage vaty. 

When ke, fatigu'd, comes home at night, 
Poor ſouf, ſhe's in a horrid plight; 

She has neither victuale, drink, nor light, 
The children then begin to cry, 

Daddy, I'm hungry 2 11 

But neither bread nor beer I. 


Fer Sah. 


Brimfall 


umme 


Sa 

Btimfull of Scripture, down lay 

Upon the bed, to faſt and 4 
For ſtrength enough 0 faſt next day. 


The ſhops with whom I us'd to tick, 
Are grown imperious and fick, 
And talk of giving trouble quick. 


His landlord's heart's as hard as flint: 
If there's one grain of mercy in't, 
There never was a lie in print. 


Not one from his hard threatening flinches, 
While cold and hunger cloſely pinches, 
And kills his family by inches. 

Had he now ſuch a friend as Ranger, 
To ſave him from impending danger; 
Gods! there'd be goodneſs in a ſtranger. 


The muſe would for a month read lectures 
On Romeo, the beſt of actors, 
And nobleſt of all benefactors. 


Apollo'd never let him fit 

To ſtudy, but would give him wit 
To poliſh every line he writ. 

The gods would all in council join, 


To make him, like themſelves, divine, 
Which ſurely would be very fine. 


Forturs 
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Fortune would ſteal from ſome rich knave, 
Enough to double what he gave 

To me, his poor devoted fave. 


LAUNCBLOT PQYEETY-STRUCK, 
alias jos Lis, 


At the Sign of the Lamb, facing Sah/bury- 
fireet,. in the Strand. 

Where, with ſubmiſſion, you may ſend 

The ſmalleſt trifle, by a Gland ; 

But, *twill be no lie, to end the letter, 

To fay, the more you ſend, the better. 


EPIGRA M. 
Do you, ſaid Fanny t'other day, 
In earneſt, love me as you ſay ? 
Or are thoſe tender words applied 
Alike to vfty girls beide? 
Dear, cruel girl, cried I, forbear; 
For by thoſe eyes—thoſe lips. ſwear 
——She ſtopp'd me as the oath I took, 


And cried, You've ſworn, now kiſs the book. 


An attack on a packet near Calais, in which 
the Ducheſs of Devonſhire was a paſſen- 


ger, during the Americanwar, gave birth 


to the following eouplet. 


Fight, Frenchmen, fight, war's thunder- 
Its be. hurl'd, 


And make her captive who enſlaves the 


world ! 


. 
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' vNDER THE ROMAN HISTORIAN'S PICs 


0 


| | 


| And cruel was ay mother that fach a fight 


TURE, 


This kiſs-my-a— face is the picture of 
Gs: -: | 
Who r 


And 18 at laſt in believing in none; 

But if you would know the true ſtate of 
the caſe, 

by on that has got this kifs-my-ae 

Is a man that will kiſ any a— for a place. 


A WINTER-PIECE. 


It was a winter's evening, and faſt camo 
down the ſnow, 

And keenly o'er the wide heath the bitter 
blaſt did blow, 

When a damſel, a quite bewilder'J 


in her way, 


Preft her baby to her boſom, and ſadly thus 


5 father, that ſhut his 
door on me, 


could ſec; . 
And 


1 
And cruel is the wintry wind that chills my 
heart with cold ; 
But crueler than all, the lad that left my 
love forgold! 
Huſh, huſh! oy oo lovely baby, and warm 


_ thee in 
Ah! little thinks thy father how ſadly we're 
diſtreſt: 


For, cruel as he is, did he know but how 


we fare, 
He'd ſhield us in his arms from this bitter- 
piercing air. by 
Cold—cold, my deareſt jewel! thy little 
life is gone : 
tears revive thee, ſo warm 
tickle down: nw Mi 


My. wars — warm, oh! they freeze 


Ah — ,—wretched mother ! thou'n 
now bereft of all.” 


Then down ſhe ſunk, deſpairing, apo 


the drifted ſnow, | 

And, wrung with killing anguiſh, lamented 
ps 1g woe : 

She kiſs'd her baby's Ii , and laid it 
by her fide; * 5 


Then caſt ber eyes to heaven —thek bow! 


her head, and died, A; mamas 
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ACCOUNT OF MODERN JUSTICESHty 
Pray ſend me the Ax re Latin to Auguſtus Peas.“ 


My motto is a true and genuine ſpecimen 
of the profound learning of a modern Juſ- 
tice, and to whom Shakſpeare's Shallow was 
not fit to hold a candle: it was an order 
from one of that learned body to his book- 
ſeller, to ſend him the acts relating to a 
Juſtice of Peace; and doth ſufficiently diſ- 
play his capacity of judging of the laws, 
and deciding the differences and diſputes 
amongſt his Majeſty's good ſubjects. And 
there can be, I think, no doubt, but, as 
ſoon as he got the ax, he hewed the laws 
with wonderful ſkill and ability. How 
many ſuch worſhipful magiſtrates there are 
in the kingdom, I cannot pretend to ſay; 
but whoever will look back for thirty years 
paſt, will confeſs that there has, in that 
time, been a very extraordinary alteration 
in the general juſticeſhip of this kingdom. 

Gentlemen of honour and fortune, in 
their ſeveral counties, -uſed to be appointed, 
and thought ĩt no diſgrace to act as ſuſtices; 
bat ſince faction has its baneful influ- 
ence, and every thing has been carried by 
the current of _— ption ; fince prp_ 

an 
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anda ready ſubſerviency to miniſterial mea- 
fures, have been thought the moſt neceſſary 
qualifications for a magiſtrate ; and ſince a 
lower ſet of people, as being propereſt for 
ſuch ſiniſter purpoſes, have Sow advanced 
to the ſeat of juſtice ; gentlemen of honour 
and fortune have, in general, not carin 
for ſuch work, or ſuch company, decline 
acting. Ard it is very remarkable that, as 
within that period the general adminiſtration 
of juſtice throughout the kingdom has ſunk 
into the hands of a lower claſs of le, 
ſo within that time alſo the power 8 Juſ. 
tice has riſen, and been proportionably in- 
creaſed, 

Great power being on ſuch principles, 
and for ſuch purpoſes, thus lodged in little 
minds, is it to be wondered at, if many 
of them ſhould turn juſtice into a trade ; or if 
ſome of them ſhould be ſo illiterate as not 
to be able to read? What a droll ſcene it 
muſt be, and what a fund of mirth it muſt 
afford, to ſee his Worſhip, Auguſtus Peas, 
fitting in the chair of magiſtracy, and hear 
him learnedly diſcuſſing the laws, and deci- 
ding juſtice! While I was conſidering what 
a comical farce it would make, and was 
muſing on the drollery of the ſcene, I in- 
ſenſibly fell aſleep ; when mimic fancy, 

ever 


ins ee eee 
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ever buſy, purſued the ſubjet, and pre- 
ſented to me the following farce. 

Methought I ſaw his Worſhip, Auguſtus 
Peas, fitting in an elbow-chair, at the head 
of a long table, with a book, pen, ink, 
and paper thereon, and a group of people, 
men and women, attending at the lower end 
thereof, when his Worſhip bade a boy ſtep 
to the ſtable, and tell John Scrub to come 
immediately: John, with his ſhort cropt 
hair and dirty frock, preſently came in, 
took his ſeat by his Worſhip, and laid hold 
of the pen and ink. Then Mr. Auguſtus, 
with great ſolemnity, ſaid —* Maſter Con- 
* ſtable, what defence hath been committed? 
* What crime hath been difturbed? And 
* how hath his Majeſty's peas been broke 
and vindicated ?” 

Conſtable. * An pleaſe your Honeur's Wor- 
* ſhip, here's one Mary Blabtruth hath loſt 
a ſmock, and ſays that Dorothy Light- 
finger hath ſtolen it: an ſo, an pleaſe 
* you, I have brought both them before 
your Worſhip.” 

Mr. Auguſtus. * A ſmock ſtolen! Why, 
* that's downright forjury by law. Bring 
the complainant, Dorothy Lightfinger, 
before me.” 

Conti. This is the woman, an pleaſe 
* four Worſhip,” 
L 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Aug. Huſſey! how came you to 
have the fire of God before your eyes, 
and ſteal the woman's ſmock? You are 
an equitous baggage, and will be hang'd! 
Dor. Lighif. An pleaſe your Worſhip, 
I did not ſteal her ſmock.” 
Mr. Auguſt. * Why, how now! here's the 
woman confeſſ:s ſhe did not ſteal the 
ſmock. Where's the defendant, Mary 
Blabtruth ?” 
Conft. * Here ſhe is, an pleaſe your Wor- 
ſhip.” 
Me. Angnft. How came you to diſcharge 
Dorothy Lightfinger with ſtealing your 
ſmock ? for ſhe denies her innocence of it. 
Mary Blab. * An pleaſe your Worſhip, 


my ſmock was hanging on a gooſeberry- 


buſh in the garden, and I ſaw Dorothy 
Lightfinger take it off with my own eyes. 
Dor. Lightf. * An pleaſe your Worſhip, 


* there's no belief in what ſhe ſays ; for— 


Mr. Angnft. * Peas, woman! peas! I for- 
bid you to hold your tongue?” 
Mary Blab. *© Indeed, an pleaſe your Wor- 


© ſhip, what I ſay is true: I looked through 
the kitchen- window, and ſaw her take it; 


for I was, at that very time, frying bacon 


* for my huſband's dinner.” 


Mr. Aug. Frying bacon, woman! was 
you frying bacon ?? 
Mary 


| 


o 
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0 | Mary Blab. Yes, an pleaſe your Wor- 


« ſhip, and ſome cabbage, for my huſband's 
dinner: he defired me.” 

Mr. Auguſt. Where is this woman's huſ- 
band?“ | 

Tho. Blab. Here, an pleaſe your Wor- 
* ſhip.” 

Ms. Anguft. * Did you defire your wife 
© to fry bacon for your dinner?“ 

Tho. Blab. * Yes, an pleaſe your Wor- 
* ſhip, with ſome cabbage.” 

Mr. Auguſt. * Here's a plot found out! 
Here's a miſcovery! Why, frying bacon 
* is a high miſdammer by law; and you 


; * ſhall both go to the girlhouſe, and be 


| 


* hanged !\—Maſter Conſtable, take them 
© into curſtoday.— And do you, John 
« Scrub, make out their mittamouſe ; for 
they ſhall go to gaol this inſtance !' 

Conft, * What would your Worſhip pleaſe 
to have done with Dorothy Lightfinger?“ 

Mr. Auguſt. * Oh, charge her, and let her 
go about her baſeneſs.” 

Methought John made out the mittimus, 
and the conſtable carried off the bacon- 
fryers, and the reſt of the company were 
ſent away; and while I was wondering what 
his Worſhip could mean by committing the 
man and his wife for frying bacon, the 

L 3 ſcene 
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ſcene changed, and a Court of Judicature, 
with all its formalities, preſented itſelf ; 
the Judge was fitting on the bench, and a 
numerous body of black gowns, and others, 
attending; and Mr. Auguſtus Peas came 
into court, and ſeated himſelf not far from 
his Lordſhip ; when the trial of Thomas 
and Mary Blabtruth, for frying bacon, was 
called. For frying bacon!” quoth the 
Judge—* What is the meaning of this? I 
* nerer heard that frying bacon was a crime, 
or againſt law, before! Who committed 
* theſe perſons ?? | 

Mr. Augnſt. * I committed them, 

* Lord: 1t 1s againſt law, and a high all 
dammer.“ 

Judge. Pray, Mr. Juſtice, ſhow me that 
© law; for I never heard of ſuch a one in 
all my life.” 

Mr. Auguſt, Here is the book, my 
Lord, and here is the place!“ giving the 
book to his Lordſhip. The Judge, having 
caſt his eye upon the page, burſt out into a 
loud laugh; and, with much ado for laugh- 
ing, acquainted the Court, that the law 
which Mr. Auguſtus had taken to be againſt 
frying bacon, was that againſt firing a bea- 
con; which put the whole Court into ſuch 
a loud ha! ha!” as awaked me, 
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A THOUGHT 


At the Grave of Jostrn HicnmMore, Ey. 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 


Ob. 3. Mar. 1780, t. 88. 


Artiſt or ſage, by chance or leiſure led, 

To view theſe fond memorials of the dead, 

Pauſe o'er this ſtone, to worth and genius 
juſt, 

Aad learn what here is crumbling into duſt! 

An eye, a hand, whoſe magic powers could 
ſave, 

From age and death, the beauteous and the 
brave; 

Could bid late times admire each Gunning's 
charms, 

And * Wolfe, and William bloom, fill 
green in arms: 

A head, which daily added to its ſtore 

Of uſeful knowledge, and yet ſought for 
more : 

A heart, to pity prone, in age, in youth, 

Warm'd with the love of virtue and of 
truth : 

A mind—** Not ſo, Religion ſmiling cries, 

That ſpurns the grave, and triumphs in 

« the ſkies,” 


| | | THE 
All painted by him: 


00 


THE SUPERANNUATFD HORSE TO HIS 
MASTER,* 


Wha had ſentenced him to die at the End of 


the Summer, on account of his being unable, 
from extreme Old-age, to live through the 
Winter. 


And _ thou fix my doom, ſweet maſter? 
ay, 
And wilt thou kill thy ſervant, old and 
r? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And houſe within this hoſpitable ſhed ; 
It glads me more to ſee my maſter's face, 
And linger near the ſpot where I was 
bred.. 


For ah! to thiuk of what we both enjoy'd 
In my life's prime, ere I was old and 
| r, | 
When, from the jocund morn to eve em- 
ploy'd, 
My gracious maſter on this back I bore. 


Thrice 


The Rev. Mr. Potter, at Scarning in Norfolk, 
to whom the public is indebted for the admirable 
Tranſlations of ZEſchylus and Euripides. 


— 


WO 
Thrice told ten years, have danc'd on down 
along, 
Since firſt theſe way-worn limbs to thee I 
gave, 
Sweet-ſmiling years ! when both of us were 
young, 
The kindeſt maſter, and the happieſt 


ſlave. 


Ah! years ſweet- ſmiling, now for ever flown! 
Ten years, thrice told, alas! are but a day; 

Yet, as together we are aged grown, 8 
Together let us wear our age away. 


For ſtill, the times behind are dear to 
thought, 
And rapture mark'd each minute as it 
flew ; 
To the light heart all-changing ſeaſons 
brought | 
Pains that were ſoft, or pleaſures that 
were new. 


Ah! call to mind how oft, near Scarning's 
ſtream, 

My ſteps were bent to yonder muſe-trod 

grove ; 

There, ſhe who lov'd thee was thy tender 

theme, 


And I the choſen meſſenger of love. 
On 
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On the gale's pinion, with a lover's care, 
E'en with the ſpeed of thought did I not 
go— 
Explore the cottage of thy abſent fair, 
And eas'd thy fick'ning boſom of its 


woe ? 
And when that doubting heart till felt 
alarms, 
TY alternate with its hope and 
car, 


Did I not bear thee ſafely to her arms, 
Aſſure thy faith, and dry up ev'ry tear? 


And ah! forget not, when the fever's power 
Rag'd ſore, how ſwift I ſought the ze- 
phyr's wing, 
To cool thy pulſes in the fragrant bower, 
And bathe thy temples in the cleareſt 
ſpring ! 


Friend to thy love, and health, and not a 
- foe 


E'en to the Muſe who led thee on to 


fame ; 


Yes, c'en thy lyre to me ſome charms may 
owe, 


And fancy kindles into brighter flame. 
| And 


— — 
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An 


— 
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| And haſt thou fix'd my doom, ſweet maſter, 


ſay ? 
And wile thou kill thy ſervant, old and 
poor ? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


Nor couldſt thou bear to ſee thy ſervant 


bleed, 
Though weeping pity has decreed his fate; 
Yet ah! in vain thy heart for life ſhall 
lead, 
If Nature has denied a longer date. 


Alas! I feel, 'tis nature dooms my death 
Ah me! I feel i, pity gives the blow 
Yet, ere it falls, ah! Nature, take my breath, 
And my kind maſter ſhall no ſorrow 
know. | 


Ere the laſt morn of my allotted life, 
A ſofter fate ſhall end me, old and poor, 
May timely fave me from th' uplifted knife, 
And gently ſtretch me at my maſter's door, 


PARIS, OCTOBER 4, 1789. 
The following Interrogatory Dial 


e, in 


the Engliſh Language, and verbatim as 1 
ſend it, was laſt Friday night paſted on 
the Gates of the Louvre. The fortunate 

few 
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few who hare been able to procure a Copy 


of it, are all buſy in tranſlating it into 


French, for the benefit of thoſe who do 
not underſtand Engliſh. 


What is the King? 
A poor thing. 
Where is the Queen ? 
In the ſpleen. 
Where is the Nation ? 
Kick'd out of its ſtation, 
What are the States ? 
What all the world hates. 
What are they doing ? 
Undoing. 
And where is poor Necker ? 
Loſt in the Exchequer. 
And what is all France? 
A A ſong and a dance. 
And whence all this rankling ? 
From good Dr. Franklin. 
Why are we thus frantic ? 
Aſk *croſs the Atlantic. 
Why thus in debt ? 
Aſk La Fayette. | 
But we are Free, they ſay ? 
Comme Vvorz Voyeze 
What are the Nobles ? 
Ignobles. 


application of literature and ſcience, to 
. fir up mirth and glee. 


| 


perhaps, the beſt praiſe in ſong- writing, 


a ot 
What are the Monks ? 
Male Punks. 
And what the Tiexs Err? 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
What 1s the Hoſt ? 
A Ghoſt. 
And what are Saints ? 
Vile paints. 
But what are Patriots, then ? 
Ambitious men. 
How ſave the Nation ? 
By deſperation. 
Who made us poor ? 
A Whore. 
What's to be done ? 
Strike home, and run. 


ARCHERY. 
The following Stanzas have, what is, 


viz. much of Captain Morris's manner ; 
— manner whoſe excellence is the beſt ; 
Cum ratione inſunire —in the unexpected 


— % For he 
* A gracetu, looſeneſs, When he pleas'd, put on, 
And, laughing, could inſt. uct.“ 


M Gay 


4 ] 
Gay Phoebus, the patron of Poets below, 
O, aid me of Archers to ſing; 
For thou art accounted the God of the Bow, 
As well as the God of the String, 
My old Buck. 


The faſhion of ſhooting, 'twas you that 


began, 
When you ſhot forth your beams from 
the ſkies ; 
The rogue Cupid was firſt in purſuing 
your plan, 
And the Goddeſſes ſhot with their eyes 
The bright Girls. 


Diana, who ſlaughter'd the brutes with her 
darts 


| Ne'er hit but one lover, or ſo; 
For Venus was better in aiming at hearts, 
And had always more ftrings to her bow, 
The fly Jade. 
On beautiful Iris, Apollo beſtow'd 
A bow of unparalleled hue ; 
It ſoon grew her hobby-horſe, and, as ſhe 
rode, 
Like an arrow ſhot from it, ſhe flew, 
Gaudy Dame. 
To earth came the art of the archers, at 
laſt, 


And was follow'd with eager purſuit 'Þ 


| 


1 


But the ſons of Apollo all others ſurpaſs'd, 
With ſuch very long bows did they ſhoot, 


Lying Dogs. 


Ulyſſes, the hero, was known, long ago, 
In wiſdom and ſtrength to excel ; 
So he left in his bouſe an inflexible bow, 
And a ftill more inflexible belle, 
Lucky Dog. 


The Parthians were bowmen of old, and 
their pride 
Lay in fighting and ſcamp'ring too : 
But the Britons thought better the ſport to 
divide, 
So the y ſhot, and their enemies flew— 
The brave Boys! 


Be a health to the brave Britiſh bowmen, 
our ſong, 
They can almoſt take aim in the dark ; 
Their bows are ſo ſtaunch, and their ſtrings 
are ſo ſtrong, 
And their arrows fly ſtrait to the mark, 
Britiſh Boys. 


M 2 A NURSE's 
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A NURSE's SPEECH 


To ev Aidermas's Child, ub fie was ans 


dreſſing it. Taken in Short-hand from her 
own Mouth. 


The Child cries, while Nurſe fings, 
Heigh, baby-bunting ! 
Pappy's gone a hunting. 

DIDS em, dids em vex my child? What 
does my child cry for? Did 'em take my 
child's hobby-horſe? O de blefling on it, 
*tſhall have it den again, and ride abroad 
with it's nown pappa.—Go, naughty daddy, 
go! What ride abroad, and not take it's 
nown child with it! We'll tell mamma, 
It ſhall be a Lord-mayor itſelr, ſome time 
or other, and ride in it's nown coach ; aye, 
that it ſhall, ard it's old nurſe ſhall ride 
with it. [Child cries louder]. Huſh-aden! 
huſh- ace! Won't it be a Lord-mayor ? It 
ſhan't be a Lord- mayor, then! It ſhall be 
any thing, ſo it won't cry ſo. Huſh-aden! 
Did I ſay it ſhould be a Lord-mayor, and 
front mine nown child? It ſhaa't be a 
Lord-mayor : it ſhall be a Judge or a Biſhop; 
for I'm ſure my child would make as good 
a Judge or a Biſhcp as any Judge or Biſhop 
among them. Ded a bleſs it! tis quieter 

| now. 


1 
now. Aye, aye, it ſhall be a Biſhop; and 
old nurſe will make it ſo. Huſh-aden! 
what if an old woman ſhould make it ſo? 
[Nurſe having ftripped it, it cries louder 
than before.] Well, Lord ha' mercy on me! 
who'd be a Nurſe ?--O thee'rt a tireſome 
brat! What, never leave crying? Well, 
I won't huff it no more: come, i piddle 
in the fire like a man! 


STANZAS, 


BY R. 3. SHERIDAN, ESQ, 


ASK'ST thou, how long my love ſhall 
ſtay, 
«© When all that's new is paſt ?”? 
How long? ah, Delia! can I ſay 
How long my life will laſt ? 
Dry be that tear be huſh'd that ſigh; 
At leaſt, I'll love thee till I die. 


And does that thought affect thee too, 
The thought of Damon's death ? 
That he who only lives for you 
Muit yield his faithful breath ? 
Huſh'd be that ſigh, be dry that tear, 
Nor let us loſe our heavea here! 


M 3 DELIA 


. 
DELIA TO DAMON, 


In Anſwer to the forego ng Stanzas. 


Think'ſ thou, my Damon, I'd forego 
'This tender luxury of woe, 

Which, better than the tongue, imparts 
'The feelings of impaſſion'd hearts; 
Bleit, it my ſighs and tears but prove 
The winds and waves that waft to love. 


Can true affection ceaſe to fear? 

Poor is the joy not worth a tear! 

Did paſſion ever know content ? 

How weak the rapture words can paint ! 
Then let my ſighs and tears but prove 
The winds aud waves that watt to love, 


The Cyprian bird, with plaintive moan, 
Thus makes her taithful paſſion known; 
So Zeph'rus' breathes on Flora's bow'rs, 
And charms with ſighs the queen of flow'rs! 
Then let my ſighs and tears but prove 
'The winds and waves that waft to love, 


'MARQUIS TOWNSHEND's VERSES, 


On bis Niece, Miſs GARDINER. 


As late Florinda on her death-bed lay, 
And felt compos'd each vital pow'r a} 
9 
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No longer ſcience could her bloom ſuſtain, 

And kindred tears“ in ſhow'rs fell in vain: 

The ſun meridian glimmer'd to her eye, 

And panting breath announc'd her end was 
nigh. 

She end, and, ſmiling, aſk'd, When 
ſhall I die? 

In n above my long-mourn'd mother 
oin! 

* ſee her arms ſtretch'd out to meet with 
mine! 

Adieu, pure ſoul! with rapture take thy flight, | 

Quit thy dark manſion for eternal light! 

For bliſs eternal! whilſt at Heavn's gate 

Thy filter angels thy arrival wait, 

Swift to conduct thee to thy parent's breaſt; 

For Heav'n has heard, and granted thy re- 
queſt, 


SONNET, 


IN THE NEW COMEDY or 
a FALSE APPEAR AD CES. 
By the Right Ion. General Conway, 
Wonder not if thus I'm mute, 
Nor think it is a vain pretence : 
Babbling mirch with oy may ſuit, 
But to grief it gives offence. 
The kindred tears, in the 4th line, are thoſe of 


the Marchionets Townthend.— This is the incident 
Painted by Mrs, Coſway. 


Spring, 


11 
Spring, th' enraptur'd plain adorni 
Wakes the jocund voice of kg 
With the wint'ry blaſts returning, 
Silence reigns throughout the grove. 


oy and Damon are but one ; 
All is grief, if he depart : 
Tis the abſence of the ſun; 
"Tis the winter of the heart! 


A COPY or VERSES ON MR. DAY, 
WHO FROM HIS LANDLORD RAN AWAY. 

Here Dar and N1cur conſpir'd a ſudden 
flight; | 

For Gor, they ſay, is run away by Ntcar. 

Day's paſt and gore. Why, landlord, 
where's your rent ? 

Did you not ſee that Day was almoſt /pent? 

Day pawn'd and fold, and put off what he 
might : 

Though it be ne'er ſo dark, Dar will be 
light. 8 

*, had one Dax a tenant ; and would 
fain 

Your eyes could ſee that Dar but once 
again. | 

* landlord, no; now you may truly 

Ys 

(And to your coſt too) you have loſt the 

Dar. 


Dar 


| 
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Day is departed in a miſt, I fear; 

For Day is grote, and yet doth not appear. 

From time to time he promis'd ſtill to pay; 

You ſhould have roſe before the break of 
Dar. 

But if you had, you'd have got nothing by't, 

For Day was cunning, and broke over- 
N1GHT. 

Dar, like a candle, is gone out ; but where 

None knows, unleſs to t'other Hemiſphere. 

Then to the tavern let us haſte away— 

Come, cheer up—hang't—'tis but a broker 
Dar. 

And he that truſted Day for any ſum 


Will have his money, if that Day avill 


ce. 
But how now, Landlord! what's the matter, 
pray ? | 


| What! you can't ſleep, you long ſo much 


for Dax! 
Have you a mind, Sir, to arreſt a Day ? 
There's no ſuch bailiff now as Fo/bua. 
Cheer up then, man! what though you've 
loſt a ſum, | 
Do you not know that pay-Dar yet will 
come ? 
I will engage, do you but leave your ſorrow, 
My life for your's, Dax comes again - 
morrow. 
And 


| a 
1 2 your rent — never torment your 
oul, 


oy quickly ſee Day peeFing through « | 


ANAGRAM. 


If you tranſpoſe what ladies wear, vit. 
Twill plainly ſhew what harlots are; viLe. 
Again, if you tranſpoſe the ſame, 
You'll ſee an ancient Hebrew name; Levi. 
Change it again, and it will ſhow 
What all on earth defire to do: LIVE, 
Tranſpoſe theſe letters yet once more, 
What bad men do you'll then I. 1 EVIL, 
. . M. O. 


EE PITAPH 
ON A PARROT THAT WAS THROWN DOWN 
THE NECESSARY BY A SERVANT, 
Beneath lie, int—d, 
The remains of a bird, 
Who ſubmitted t'all-conqu'ring fate; 
Whoſe maſter took care 
'To teach him to ſwear, 
As his miſtreſs had taught him to prate. 
If complaint ſhould be made 
Of the place where he's laid, 
Poor Betty was only in fault ; 
For Betty, to ſave 
The expence of a grave, 


Thought proper to chooſe him a vault. 


To 


F. 
ſh 
M 
L 
Y 


1 
| 


— 
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To enrich this ſad tomb, 
For ages to come, 
His miſtreſs, ſtill kinder and kinder, 
Declares, with a tear, | 
She'll never come near, 
Without leaving ſomething behind her. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OF J. Jo 
| ROUSSEAU, 

Parmi ces peupliers paiſibles 

Eft entombe Jean Jacques Rouſſeau : 

Approchez, cœur vrai & ſenſible ; 

Ton ami demeure dans ce tombeau. 


TRANSLATION. 
Beneath this peaceful poplar lies 
The heart-poſſeſling James Rouſſeau ; 
Come, Senfibility and Truth, 
And pay the tribute that you owe. 
R. T. 


A YORKSHIRE MAN's COAT OF ARMS. 


A Flea, a Fly, a Louſe, a Magpie, and 
a Gammon of Bacon (thus illuſtrated) A 
Flea will ſuck your Blood !—So will a York- 
ſhire Man. A Fly will drink of every 
Man's Cup!—So will a Yorkſhire Man. A 
Louſe will ſtick to your Skin !—So will a 
Vorkſhiie Man. A Magpie will lie and 


- Chatter 
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chatter too!—So will a Yorkſhire Man, A 
Gammon of Bacon is never good till it is 
hung !-—No more is a Yorkſhire Man. 


Copy of a Letter from Mary M*Faur to 
her Daughter, 


DusnBLixG, Feb. 3, 1761, 
Mi Dere Hunny. 

J thoughtt it mi dewty incompent opon | 
mee to lett yow to knowe that yowr ſyſter 
has been violentlie ill of a very bad ſicknes, | 
but is now ded ; therefor there is little or no 
hopes of her recovery. Your dere mother did 
conſtantly prey for her long but ſpeedy re- 

* covery ; ſhe is to be buryed in a new fa- \ 
mily vaultt, by her own dere ſelf, cloſe by 
her unkell. I am ſorri to acquaint you 
your unkell Oconner is ded. His death 
was occaſiond bi eating calves head ſtuffd | 

with hors benes and gravey; and notwith- 
ſanding the ſurgeons did conſtantly attend 

him for three weeks, he died ſuddenly. The R 

at bulk of his eſtate comes to Ann the |, 
only childe left of the family who died a lit- 
tle before her unkell.—I have made a preſent 
of your ſyſters dimont ring to Mr. M*Hare, 
the great ſmall drinke breewer, for thirty 
guineas. I have juſl now a great while 
agoe taken the corner houſe that was _ 

urnt 


Pe. 0 0 — om” we 


IL 


Cloudſley Shovel's wig, | 
three fide-curls over the left ſhoulder, 2 6 


all, for the Duke of RR 6 O 


E 


burnt down to the ground upon a repaicing 


leaſe. —1 have ſent you a 'nine-ſhilling piece 
by the ccache: the carriage will coſt you 
nothing, only payinge the coachman a 
crown : hkewife I've ſent you a Dublin 
carnarey bird put into a rat-trapp with vic- 
tuals for the pretty dumbe thing in a ſnoft- 
box, which will come free of all charges, 
only paying the captain the fraite. Fray 
ſend me a cheſhier cheeſe and an acconnc. 
of the Cock-Lane Ghoſt: put the Ghoit 
up in a frank. Write 1mmediatelye ; dont 
Ray for the poſte. Direct for me at the Bi- 
ſhop and Beef. Steak, next to the Bible and 
Moane, oppoſite the Angell and Frying Pan, 
Copper Ally, Dubbling.—I did not ſeal 
this letter for fear it ſhuuld mifcarry, as the 
laſt did, which came fafe to hand. 
Your affectionate Mother, 
MARY M*FAME. 


Repairs of ParnTiNGs, done by Joszrn 
SMITH, for A— G —, Eſq. 
4. d. 
to Sir 
adding 


To putting a new fore-t 


To an entire new head, wig and 


To 
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To mending a Gentleman's noſe, . 4. 


W 9- to be the eldeſt Brutus, 13 
r three ſheep, and half the back- 
fide of a cow, - 3 2 


To a new waſh-hand bafon 10 his 
Excellency Pontius Pilate, and putting 
St. Peter's cock in good order, 2 
For putting a candle to Joſeph's 
lantern, and new ſacks for his bre- 


thren, 76 
To fix firings tc to David's harp, and 
a freſh Witch of Endor, - o 6 


To ſewing up the ſlit in Queen Anne, 
and ſtopping the hole in Queen Mary, 10 6 | lat 


To Oliver Cromwell's d, and in 
ueen Elizabeth's ruff, - 367 T 

0 a new Pretender for the battle of ſet 
Culloden, nd = pics of the Duke's | »! 
belly, +49 þ,M 
To a ſet of trumpets for the walls ta 
of Jeruſalem, and — for 18 
the two falſe Prophets, 78] -: 
To a pair of bullocks for Jethro' 8 to 
flock, and two yards and a half of 757 
water for the deluge, - 53} * 
To ſome alterations in the plague of un 
locuſts, and cleanſing ſome of the — 
Scotch Kings, 10 64 0 


To 


To 


| 1 
To filling up the chinks in the ten 7. d. 
Virgins, and giving a delicate finiſhing 


to Potiphar's wife, - 3 6 
To mending ſome holes in Sir W. 
Raleigh's breeches, - 2 6 


A PUNNING EPISTLE 


From Pol LY HonEYCoOMsB, in Town, to Ro- 


SINA in the Country, including the Titles 
of mt modern Dramatic Pieces. 


Dax Ros1na, 
The old proverb, Seeing is Believing, has 
lately been verified, More Ways than One, 
ir the Clandeſtine Marriage of our friend 


Tom Jones with Amelia. Every Old Maid 


ſets it down as a Wonder; and, indeed, 
who could have imagined that an Engliſh 


Merchant, a Citizen of repute, would have 


m—_ 


taken ſuch a ſtep, after his ſo recent Elope- 
ment with Flora, the Fair Quaker of Deal? 


nat, no doubt, was an Agreeable Surpriſe 


\ 


: 


to his Friends, as ſhe was a prodigious great 
fortune, having obtained a conſiderable prize 
in the Lottery, beſides what was left by her 
uncle, who was always efteemed a Man af 
tne Will, though a great Miſer. But 


» 6] Double Diſappointments often happen, 


trough tue Contrivances and Confed-racy 
N 2 \ of 


wy 


an Intriguing Chambermaid and a Lying 


Valet, who, in the preſent caſe, were deter- 
termined to have Reparation for ſome ſu 
poſed injury, by preventing the 4 
Accordingly, . the Lovers gave out 
that, tempte l to partake of the Summer's 
Amuſe ments, they wero only on an Excurſion 
to Margate for a few days, and had nearly, 
in their Trip to Scotland, reached Gretna 
Green; Douglas, the Young Quaker's 
Guardian, receiving intelligence of their 
real deſtination, purſued the runaway Minor 
fo cloſely, as to prevent her union with our 
friend 'Tom : which, indced, was a great 
ity, as they had really ventured Neck or 
othing for each. other. 

Soon after his hopes were thus fruſtrated, 
happening to ſee Amelia, he fell in Love at 
firſt fight; and, like a. true Faſhionable 
Lover, determined to riſk all Chances by 
ſoliciting her hand. From a Falſe Delicacy, 
ſne, for ſome time, affeted a Refuſal : how- 
cer, ſie too ſoon acquieſced ; ſince, I am 
ſorry to ſay, they are ſo far from being 
happy, that a Separate Maiatenance will 
certainly take place, in conſequence of a 
violent quarrel which happened within Three 
Weeks after Marriage. Her temper 1s cer- 
tain!y very bad; and ſhe is not only perpe- 


tually - 


‚ 


| 


on. 28 
tually at Croſs Purpoſes, but a very Jeatuus 
Wife; ſo that, though his many Kivals at 
firſt thought he had found her Joo Civil by 


Half, they now conſider him as the Dupe, 


ard ſarcaſtically recommend him to become 
a Candidate for the Flitch of Bacon. 

The Poor Soldier, whom you muſt remem- 
ber ſeeing at Camp, met me a few days 
fince; and, with expreſſions of the utmoſt 
gratitude, thanked me for our kind inter- 
ceſſion : that Poſitive man, the Recruiting- 
Serjeant, who deemed him the Deſerter he 
had been in purſuit of, was at laſt convinced 
of his Miſtake ; and the poor fellow's Son- in- 
Law, a Tobacconiſt in the city, has proved 
that a Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed, by 
not only procuring his diſcharge, but re- 
commending him as a porter to an Uphol- 
ſterer of his acquaintance ; while his wife 
has, by the ſame means, procured employ- 
ment from a Toy-Shop. 

Had you been in town at the late Election 
of the Managers (for ſtate-affairs), where 
there was the Devil to Pay, you would have 
been highly entertained ; though, I am ſorry 
to ſay, it proved a Fatal Curioſity to ſome. 
The Rival Candidates kept it up with ſpirit 
till the laſt day; and, through ſome Ladies 
Frolics (many of whom proved themſelves 
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Buiy Bodies on the canvaſs), it is yet thought 
that the Fox will get into his deſired cover, 
and find out a New Way to pay Old Debts. 
The School for Scandal was never more ran- 
ſacked for defamation than on this occaſion; 
but, as truth generally prevails, the Liar 
commonly found himſelf diſappointed, and 
became, at laſt, the Genius of Nonſenſe. 
During the conteſt, the principal enquiry 
was, Which is the Man—of the people? And 
though a ſcrutiny was demanded on the 
Cloſe of the Poll, it is Two to One that the 
Belle's Stratagem will yet prove predominant, 
and not only ſhew Who's the Dupe of a fac- 
tion, but ſecure a juſt Meaſure for Meaſure, 
with complete Retaliation, in the Com- 
mitte. 

My Deaf Lover, the Commiſſary, who 
laſt ſummer accompanied us in our Trip to 
Scarborough, where he appeared ſo much the 
Man of Quality, and aſſumed the character 
of a great Critic, has lately had a Tragedy 
Rehearſed; and, O grief of griefs ! was laſt 
week married to Iſabella, the Maid of Bath ; 
ſo that Man and Wife they now are, to the 
no ſmall mortification of the Brothers, who 
thought to have come in for what the Old 
Bachelor was poſſeſſed of. But, by the 
Chapter of Accidents, he has ſo far diſap- 


pointed 
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pointed their hopes, that I verily believe 
they wiſh him with Belphegor. The eldeſt, 
the Weſt-Indian, might have acquired the 
fortune of a Nabob, having been always 
eſteemed a Man of Buſineſs : By being too 
much the Good-natured Man, he became a 
Bankrupt ; and Perplexities have ſo far diſ- 
ordered his mind, that he once attempted 
Suicide. As to the youngeſt, it is difficult to 
know his real ſcntiments ; fince he has con- 
tinually acted under a Double Diſguiſe, even 
from the time of his being a School-Boy ; fo 
that his life has been one continual game of 
Hunt the Shipper. 

But left, from the length of this letter, you 
ſhould begin to think me a mere Author, I 
ſhall conclude with obſerving, that my dear 
Papa laft night cloſed his theatre for the ſea- 
ſon with the favourite new comic opera of 
Peeping Tom; ſo that you may ſoon expect 
to ſee, at Coventry, ; 


Your affectionate Couſin, 
Pol L HONEYCOMBEe« 
P. S. Love to Roſe and Colin; not for- 


getting Lionel and Clariſſa, the Capri- 
cious Lovers. 


A Cheeſe- 


Bo | 

A Checſe-Factor in Herefordſhire, having 
made his payments good for a number cf 
years, but finding hinfelf, it is ſuppoſed, 
going back in the world, rode through the 
county, and purchaſed from every one that 
would give him credit, till his ſtock became 
very conſiderable. To the aſtoniſhment of 
every body, he never was heard of, not 
only in the county, but in any other part 
of the world, from that day to this. A hu- 
morous Farmer, to diſpel the gloom that 
covered a number of faces in his neighbour- 
hood, erected a tomb-ſtone in the church- 
yard of his village, with the following very 
whimfical Epitaph. 


Beneath this tomb lies Arthur Groom, 
For whom we all lament; 

But, had he paid us for our cheeſe, 
We had been all content. 


Some ſay he's alive, others ſay he's dead; 

He has cheeſe enough, if he has but bread. 

Some ſay he's gone to heav'n, it muſt be by 
degrees; | 

He cannot travel faſt, with ſuch a load of 
cheeſe ! 


To 
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Toa LADY, with a Pair of BRACELETSs 


Thrice envy'd, all-viRtorious charm ! 
That ſuch ſuperior power imparts 3 

Thus to confine the fair-one's arm, 
Whoſe /:24 alone can fetter hearts. 


Since, triffer thou haſt ſo much ſway, 
Why ſhould a /avair in wiſhes linger ? 
In turn, let Damon come in play,— 


He only ſues to bind the frger. 


7777 
On the late Dr. MoxsE v. 


Suppoſed by ſome to be written by himſelf, by 
oer attributed. to his Friend Mr. Maden. 


—_ lie my old limbs, my vexation now 
ends ; 
For I've lived much too long for myſelf and 
my friends: | 
As for Church-yards aad mounds, which the 
parſon calls holy. 

lis a rank piece of prieſtcraft, and founded 
on folly. 

In ſhort, I deſpiſe them; and, as for my 

' ſoul, 

Which may mount the laſt day with my 
bones from this hole, 


I think 
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I think that it really has nothing to fear 

From the God of mankind, whom I truly 
revere. 

What the next world may be, little troubles 
my pate; 

If not better . this, I beſeech thee, O 
Fate ! 

When the bodies of millions fly up in a riot, 

To let the old carcaſs of Monſey lie quiet. 


On Miſs Farnxen's playing for the ſmall 
Debtors in Dublin. 

Zy Sir HexcuLres LaNnGRIEE. 

Though lovely Farren's tender breaſt, 

Glowing with generous ſympathy, 

Aſpires to comfort the oppreſt, 

And bid captivity be free : 

Yet ſtill her kind exertions fail ; 

Her charms retract the boon they gave; 

And while her magic breaks the jail, 

Her eyes make every man a ſlave. 


+ a 
On Lavy Tyrconnwt:.'s Rixc, 
J) Mr. Mepiicort, 
Your huſband gave to you a Ring, 
Set round with jewels rare ; 


You gave to him a better thing, 
A Ring ſet round with hair! 


'The 


— 


3 
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Tut KIDDERMINSTER TRAGEDY; 


OR, 
Tax CHICKEN's LAMENTABLE FALL, 


An Excellent New BALLAD, compoſed by 
| Mx. 2. 
nue itſæ miſerrima vidi, 
Et gut rum pars magna fui. Vinc. 


Moſt ſhocking thing, which I myſelf did ſee, 
And a great part of which it was my hard fate to bes 


God proſper long our ducks and geeſe, 
8 and 88 all ! 

At Kidderminſter late there did 
A ſad event befall. 


A wicked ſow was trotting forth, 
All on a certain day, 

To ſcrub her meaſly rump againſt 
A horſe-block in the way ; 


But juſt as ſhe had reach'd the place, 

A peeviſh hen ſhe met, | 

Who croſs'd her path, at which the ſow 
Began to fume and fret. 

For why ? the itching did increaſe— 
Yet would this hen not move, 

But ſcream'd and flutter'd in her face, 
And to repel her, ſtrove, 


It 


| 
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It chanc'd that day (ah! fatal chance) 
Her ſon befide her ſtood, 
The ſweeteſt innocent that e'er 
; Enraptur'd mother view'd. 


He, pretty fool! exulting ſaw 


His dam's-prodigicus might ; 


And, chirping cheerily, did urge 


Her onward to the fight. 


Whereat the ſow 


began to threat— 


| (Methinks I hear her now) 
. «<< S'hlood'! tho' I cant your mother eat, 
Vet d—mme! I can you. 
And, op'ning wide her horrid jaws, 
She ſeiz'd the luckleſs chick, 
And d him down, Sen as he was, 
Before I could ſay—click. 
O Chrift! my very heart did bleed, 
So ſad a fight to ſee; 
And briny drops adown my checks 
Did trickle plenteoully. 


And turning round, * Look ! look !” 


I cry'd, 


That ſow, there, damn ber ſoul! 
dear chicken up, 


«« Has ſnapp'd a 
«« And eat it, 


and all! 


What 


— — ” 
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What chicken? ſaid the Katl, and ſimil'd; 
Go, &o to ſleep again; 

There's no ſuch thing. — hough God, he 

knows, 

I ſaw it but too plain. 

Nor ſhall I ever paſs the place, 
Without a heart-telt ſigh 

For that ſweet innocent that there 
By bloody bite did die. 

God ſave the King! and when that we 
Hare chickens of our own, 

May we ne'er turn them looſe, like this, 
But coop them up alone. 


The following Memorial was written, 
or, as I rather believe, dictated, by the Kid- 
derminſter Sow, and addreſſed to the owner 
of this hoſpitable manſion. It incloſed a 
remonſtrance to Mr. E „ Which his 
Lordſhip, with his uſual urbanity, per- 
mitted us to copy. The Memorial was ſu. 
perſcribed, 


To the Ricut HoxouraBLe 


LORD GROSVENOR. 


Mr Loxy, 


Hearing of your philanthropy (if I ma 
uſe that word for a tenderneſs which nnd 


tend 
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tends itſelf to every part of the brute creation, 
I bumbly preſume, without any further apo. 
Icgy, to apply it on the preſent cccaficn, 
Your Lordſhip cannot be ignorant of the 
ſtory that has been raiſed to my prejudice, 
any more than of the total falfity ↄf it; I 
therefore intreat you to make uſe of the in- 
fluence you have over Mr. E-—, to pre- 
vail on him to retract ſo atrocious a charge, 
If the Legiſlature had given us a civil 
eſtabliſhment, we might ſeek redreſs at ano. 
ther tribunal : but the humanity of man is 
unfortunately our only reſource ; and when 
that fails us, we can only ſuffer and be ſilent. 
Hoping this conſideration will have its due ' 
weight, I ſubſcribe myſelf, with all humi- 
lity, 
: Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged 
and obedient Servant, | 


- The KiDpDeRMINSTER Sow, 


P. S. Your Lordſhip may poſſibly doubt the 
authenticity of this Letter, as not con- 
ceiving the poſſibility of a ſow conveying 
her thoughts in this manner ; but when you 
conſider the death-wound I have received, 
all heſitation will be done away. 


For murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 
With moſt miraculous organ, | 


The 


WY: 


The KIDDERMINSTER SOW, 


Her REMONSTRANCE to Mr. E. 


But four days fince—no, not ſo much—not 
four, 
A welcome gueſt to ev'ry houſe I came; 
Maids gave me cabbage-ſtalks and waſh good 
ſtore, 
And children lov'd to liſp pig-wigey's 
name, 


Now, all is chang'd! where'er I turn my 
eve, 
Sad ſymptoms of diſguſt and fear, I view; 
Men, maids, indignant frown as I paſs by, 
And children learn to run ere I purſue. 


Curs'd be the hour, when, innocent of ill, 
I trotted forth to view the cavalcade ; 
The Earl (to the Old Yellow* conſtant till) 
* by many a man and many a 
maid, 


Ah! E—! E—! well thou know'ſt, I trow, 
I touch'd no chicken A ſuch food deteſt ; 
How couldit thou, then, ſubtly malicious, 

how, t 
Aim at my heart, and ſtab ine far a jeſt ? 
Q's Fer 


Meaning perhaps his Lordſhip's favourite chaiſe. 
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For all. ſo prone is man to credit lies, 
Receive the tale; and Cicely, as ſhe puts 
The walh Lefore me, grinds her teeth, and 
cries, | 
As round ſhe kicks me,—* Curſe your 
dainty guts!” 
Eut they were never dainty : pleas'd I eat | 
Ccarte maits, and acorns, found beneath 
the tree ; 
And if a ccdlin, or a crab, I met, | 
e bleſt my ſtars, and thought it luxury.“ 
Lamented time! now cribb'd within my 
ſtye, 
With kicks kept waking, and with curſes 
| fed, 
I weep to find my ſelf too lean to die, 
And envy thoſe that to the block are led. 


But thou, that with a brave contempt of 
truth, f 
Stoodſt forth th'unbluſhing author of my 
wrong, 
Say, how wilt thou atone, unthinking 
youth! | 
The dire eſſects of thy licentious tongue? 
Go, laugh, exult; yet know the hour is 
nigh, 
When thou ſhalt dearly rue what charms 
thee now, 


And 


ad 


ur 
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And *wiſh thy Coke or Lyttelton would 
buy 
A long oblivion cf the injur'd ſow, 


In vain ! in vain! her angry form ſhall rife, 
In more than mer? mayeity arra d; 
Terrific {alk before thy ſtarting eves, 
And haunt tice through the ſunſhine and 
the ſhave. 


E'en when ſoft flumbers o'er thee 'gin to 
creep, | 
Lugubrous grunts ſhall throb upon thy 
ear, 
And murder, like Macbeth, the inno- 
cent ſleep; 
«« Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd ſleeve 
of care. 


Yet more—while hungry in yon proud ſa- 
loom, 
At the full board thou ſitt'ſt, with dain- 
ties crown'd, „ 
May if it can be, and for thee alone, 
Something ſtill wanting to the feaſt be 


found. 
O 3 Thy 


® Turno tempus erit mag ro cum optaverit emptum 
Pallanta intactum. E EF 
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thy turkey may no ſavory ſauſage grace, 
Thy chicken may no luſcicns ham im- 
prove; 
Still without bacon mayſt thou eat thy 
peaſe; 
Soft bacon ! object of thy fondeſt love, 


EPIGRAM 


On a Waſp's flinging an Oli Maid's Thigh, | 


Cn the xecords of fame with Columbus you 
ſtand, 
Who ſought the American ſhore ; 
Advent'rous like him you explore a new 
land, | 
IV here none ever travell' d before. 


On the LEARNED PIG. 
Though learned Dr. Johnſon's gone, | 


Let us no longer mourn our loſs, 
Another learned hog is come, 

And wiſdom grunts at Charing-Croſs. 
Happy for Johnſon—that he died 
Before this wonder came to town; | 
Flſe had it blaſted all his pride, | 
Another brute ſhould gain renown. | 


April 5, 1785. BruTvs. 
A SER. 


— 


„ 
A SERMON, 


Occafioned by the Death of Mr. Proc rok, Mi- 


miſter of Gifling, by the Rew. Mr. Moor, 
Minifter of Buriton in Norſolk. 


« Fight the good fight, &c.” 1 Tim. vi. 12. 


Beloved, we are met together to ſolemnize 
the funeral of Mr. Proctor: his father's name 
was Mr. Thomas Proctor, of the ſecond fa- 
mily ; his brother's name alſo was Mr. Tho- 
mas Proctor; he lived ſome time at Burſton 
Hall in Norfolk, and was high conſtable of 
Diſs Hundred : this man's name was Mr. 
Robert Proctor, and his wife's was Mrs. Bux- 
ton, late wife of Mr. Matthew Buxton; 
ſne came from Helſdon Hall, beyond Nor- 
wich. 

He was a good huſband, and ſhe was a good 
houſewife ; and they two got money: ſhe 
brought a thouſand pounds with her for her 
portion, 

But now, beloved, I ſhall make it clear, 
by demonſtrative arguments. Firſt, he was 
a good man, and that in ſeveral reſpects; 
he was a loving man to his neighbours, a 
charitable man to the poor, a favourable 


man in his tithes, and a good landlord to his 


tenants : there fits one Mr, Spurgeon can tell 
what 
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what a great ſum of money he forgave him 


upon his death-bed; it was fourſcore pounds, 
Now, beloved, was not this a good man, 
and a man of God, and his wife a good wo- 
man? and ſhe came from Helſdon Hall, be. 
yond Norwich. This is the ticit arguraent, 
Secondly, to prove this man to be a good 


man, and a man of God; in the time of his 
fickneſs, which was lng ard tedious, he | 
ſent for Mr. Cole, miniſter of Shimpling, to 


pray for him. He was not a ſe. ended 
man, to be prayed for himſclf oaly ; no, 
beloved, he defired him to pray for all his 
relations and acquaintance ; for Mr. Bux- 
ton's worſhip, and for all Mr. Buxton's 
children, againſt it ſhould pleaſe God to 


ſend him any; and to Mr. Cole's prayers he 
devoutly ſaid, * Amen, amen, amen !' Was 


not this a good man, and a man of God, 


think you, and his wife a good woman? 
and ſhe came from Helſdon Hall, beyond 


Norwich. 

Then he ſent for Mr. Gibbs to pray for 
him ; when he came and prayed for him, 
for all his friends, and relations, and 
acquaintance; for Mr. Buxton's worſhip, 


for Mrs. Buxton's worſhip, and for all Mr. 


Buxton's children, againſt it ſhould pleaſe 


God to ſend him any; and to Mr. Gibbs's | 


Prayers 
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prayers he likewiſe devoutly ſaid, Amen, 
amen, amen !' Was not this a good man, and 
a man of God, think you, and his wife a 
ood woman? and ſhe came from Helſdon 
Hall, beyond Norwich. 

Then he ſent for me; and I came and 
prayed for this good man Mr. Proctor; for 
all his friends, relations, and acquaintance ; 
for Mr. Buxton's worſhip, for Mrs. Buxton's 
worſhip, and for Mr. Buxton's children, 
againſt it ſhould pleaſe God to fend him 
any: and to my prayers he devoutly ſaid, 
« Amen, amen, amen !' Was not this a good 
man, and a man of God, think you, and 
his wife a good woman ? and ſhe came from 
Helſdon Hall, beyond Norwich, 

1 hirdly and laſtly, beloved, I come to a 
clear demonſtrative argument, to prove this 
man to be a good man, and a man of God, 
and that 1s this: There was one "Thomas 
Proctor, a very poor beggar-boy ; he came 
into this country upon the back of a dun 
cow; it was not a black cow, nor a brin- 
dled cow, nor a brown cow ; no, beloved, 
it was a dun cow; well, beloved, this poor 
boy came a begging to this good man's door: 
he did not do as ſome would have done, give 
him a ſmall alms and ſend him away ; or 
chide him, and make him a paſs, and ſend 

| him 
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him into his own country ; no, beloved, he 
took him into his own houſe, and bound 
him an apprentice to a gunſmith in Nor- 
wich; after his time was out, took him 
home again, and married him to a kinſwo- 
man of his wife's, one Mrs. Chriſtian Ro- 
bertſon, here preſcnt, there ſhe fits ; ſhe was 
a very good fortune, and to her this good 
man gave a conſiderable jointure: by her 
he had three daughters ; this good man took 
home the eldeſt, brought her up to woman's 
eſtate, married her to a very honourable 
gentlema.:, r. Buxton, here preſent, there 
he fits; gave him a vaſt portion with her ; 
and the icmainder of his eſtate he gave his 
two daughters. Now was not this a good 
man, and a man of God, think you, and his 
wite a good woman ? and ſhe came from 
Helſdon Hall, beyond Norwich. 

Beloved, you may remember, ſome time 
fince, I preached at the funeral of Mrs. 
Proctor, at which time I troubled you with 
many of her tranſcendent virtues : but your 
memories perhaps may fail you ; and there- 
fore I ſhall now remind you of one or two of 
them. | 

The firſt is, ſhe was a good knitter as any 
in the county of Norfolk: when her huſ- 
band and family were in bed and aſleep, ” 

WUOU 
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would get a cuſhion, clap herſelf down by 
the fire, and fir and knit; but, beloved, 
ſhe was no prodigal woman, hut a ſparing 
woman: for, to ſpare candle, ſhe would 
{tir up the coals with her knitting pins; and 
by that light ſhe would fit and knit, and 
make as good work as many other women 
by day-light. Beloved, I have a pair of 
ſtockings upon my legs, that were knit in 
the ſame manner; and they are the beſt 
ſtockings that ever I were in my life, 

Secondly, ſhe was the belt maker of toaſt 
in drink that ever I eat in my life; and the 
were brown toaſts too; for when I uſed to 
go in a morning, ſhe would aik me to eat a 
toaſt, which 1 was very willing to do, be- 
cauſe ſhe had ſuch. an artificial way of toaſt- 
ing it, no ways ſlack nor burning it : be- 
ſides, ſhe had ſuch a pretty way of grating 
nutmeg, dipping it in the beer, and ſuch a 
piece of rare cheeſe, that I muſt needs ſay 
they were the beſt toaſts I ever eat in my 
life. 

Well, beloved, the days are ſhort, and 
many of you have a great way to your habi- 
tations ; and therefore I haſten to a con- 
clufion. | 

I think I have ſufficiently proved this man 
to be a good man, and his wife a good wo- 

| man; 
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man : but fearing your memories ſhould fail 

you, I ſhall repeat the particulars; viz. 

His love to his neighbour. 

His charity to the poor. 

His favourableneſs in his tithes. 

. His goodneſs to his tenants. 

His devotion in his prayers, in ſaying 
Amen to the prayers of Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Gibbs, and myſelf. 


A. LL 3 8 KK 


From Mrs. MARY MiDx1cHT, to the So- 
ciety of Antiquarians ; giving them an Ac- 
count of a very curious Petrifattion found near 
Penzance, in the county of Cornwall. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Superfluous and abſurd would an apology 
be from me to you, for any addreſs which 1 
can make to you; fince doubtleſs I have a 
right to your acquaintance, and a property 
in your protection, being myſelf a moſt ex- 
traordinary piece of venerable antiquity. 
But ſhould I ware this privilege, the ſingular 
curiofity I am about to preſent you, in the 
formation of which, nature, time, and art, 
have been employed, would ſufficiently plead 


Meu N =» 


my excuſe. As my worthy friend Mr. Po- 


wallis, of Penzance, was taking an evening's 
walk in the fields, he accidentally trod upon 
ſomething 


| 
' 
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ſomething which, having all the appearance 
of an human excrement, made him 1mme- 
diately congratulate himſelf upon his good 
luck; but upon a ſtricter ſcrutiny at a 
peared to be a A which both in ſhape 
and colour perfectly reſembled what he at 
firſt took it for. He carried it home to his 
lady, who at firſt ſight cried out My dear, 
you have brought home a mention- 
ing a word which I am ſorry ſhould ever drop 
from a woman of her decency and diſcretion. 
However, upon handling it, ſhe was paci- 
fied ; and diverted herſelf by now and then 
depofiting it in the parlour, to the confuſion 
of the houſemaid ; and ſometimes dropping 
it in company, for the entertainment and aſ- 
toniſhment of her friends. At length a gen- 
tleman, who was an excellent antiquarian, 
and likewiſe profoundly learned in mi- 
nerals and foſſils, happened to pay Mr. Po- 
wallis a viſit; and, upon inſpection, de- 
clared with tranſport, that it was the greateft 
curioſity in Europe. 'This' ſays he, © is 
* really and bona fide a petrified excrement ; 
* and, as it was found in the fields, is a va- 
* luable monument of ancient ſimplicity ; 
* when our fathers (how unlike the effemi- 
* racy of our moderns!) uſed to di their 


P * buſineſs 


of: | 
* buſine/+ in the moſt paſtoral and unaffected cc 
manner; and, as the divine Milton fingz— | of 


« Every ſhepherd laid bis tail iv 
« Under the hawthorn in the vale." of 
tr 


This gentleman is now in poſſeſſion of the lu 
triſaction, which he obtained from Mr. ec 
owallis, who (becauſe he was his very inti- tic 
mate ſriend) let him have it at the eaſy ex- ſo 
pence of fifty pounds. I wiſh, gentlemen of ab 
the ſociety, it was mine to beſtow ; I de- fa 
clare I ſhould not heſitate a moment about th 
the diſpoſal of it: but, as it is, you will be fir 


content with a deſcription of it, which I Q 
ſhall attempt in as brief a manner as I may, «i 
This rarity, then, which you may either call m1 
an artificial piece of nature, or a natural re! 


piece of art, is about ſeven inches long, and gr. 
about three and a half diameter (I mean in m: 
the centre); for, towards the end, it is ta- „ 
per; and it is, as a certain poet ſays bya the 


lady's ſhape, 15 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs.” ſty 
It reſembles a rainbow in its curvature, but Set 


not in colour; for in that reſpect it is uni- 

form to a ſurpriſing exactneſs, which Dr. * 
Bolus aſſures us is a ſtrong proof that the but 
ancients lived upon a milk and vegetable 
diet, and were free from thoſe luxurious 


_ compoſitions 


: 


of your ſociety, is yet a man of great pene- 


1 
ompoſitions that diſcolour the excrements 
of Fs degenerate age. Mr. Fondleduſt 
(who, though he has nct the honour to be 


tration and curioſity) declares, he is abſo- 
lutety certain, that in a few years ſtudy he 
could find out the age, condition, ſex, fitua- 
tion, country, and conſtitution, of the per- 
ſon who generouſly bequeathed this remark-- 
able relick to poſterity. Nay, he ſtill goes 
farther, and moſt confidently (though I 
think ſomewhat raſhly) declares, that he can 
find out whether it is a Jewiſh, Pagan, or 
Mahometan buſineſs. I intended to have 
given you a figure of this petrifaction; but 
my engraver 15 ſuch a coxcomb, that he 
refuſed the job; and ſwore that he would not | 
draw the picture of a damned for any 
man; ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of that thing 
which with us is in ſuch eſteem, that, by 
the courteſy of the kingdom, it has ob- 
tained the order of knighthood, under the 
ſtyle and tit! of Sir Reverence.* Now, 
gentlemen, having laid before you this 
matter in as plain and ſuccinct a manner as 
I was capable of, I humbly take my leave; 
but not without moſt ſincerely promiſing 
you, that if any thing of this ſort ſhould 
1 occur 
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occur to me hereafter, I will not fail to 


communicate it to you, as a teſtimony of that | 


eſteem with which J remain, 
Your moit humble Servant, 


M. Mipx1cur, 


E 


On Paul HiF?ERMAN, one of the 
fingular literary chara&ers that ever lived. 
His moſt intimate friend could not at any time 
learn from him where he lodged; and it 
was by advertiſement thoſe found him out, 
auhoſe humanity was exerciſed in ſeeing bin 


decently interred. 


Here bows to earth, where all muſt bow. 
A man devoid of care; | 
Who eat and drank the Lord knows how, | 
And liv'd the Lord knows where ! | 


But Death, a penetrating ſcout, 
Would ſtop his worldly roam; 
Hence lily pump'd his living out, 
And fix'd his wav'ring home. 
Yer, though thus fix'd, as all may tell, 
Death till ſupports his pride; 
For here he lies, and fares as well 
As monarchs by his fide. 


11 
o The following Fez 4"E/orit appeared a few 
t | years ago, in ridicule of a great deal of 
| ſerious writing, which was encouraged at 
the time, againſt a prop: ſed league between 
the "Theatrical Potentates of Drury-lane 
and Covent-Garden, for the purpoſe of 
interchanging Performers, and otherwiſe 
amicably ſupporti-g their mutual inte- 
f reſts, The plan undoubtedly had ſome 
a tendeacy to v eaken dramatic competition; 


e and, of courſe, as it alarmed the actors, 
it there was much tall. of mutiny, riots, &c. 
The pleaſantry ct the following /uppoed 


1 Correſpondence greatly contributed to re- 
ſtore good- humour to the Green Room. 


Faithful Copies of Letters betaueen 
„ HOPE INS an W1ED; 


PRUMPTERS TO THE MONOPOLIZERS. 


Drury-Lane, Nev. . 

Dear WIL d, 1 : 

For God's fake, lend me a couple of 

Conſpirators for to-night—Recollet, you 

have borrowed one of ours for a ſinging 

Druid, and another of our beſt is Doge of 
Venice on Packer's reſignation. 

Entirely and devotedly yours, 
„ Horkixs. 
3 Cove .- 


11 ] 


Covent-Garden, Nov. 9. 


My dear Horkixs, 


J have ordered them to look you out two 
of our genteeleſt Aſſaſſins, and I'll take care 
they ſhall go ſhaved and ſober. Pray tell 


Farren he muſt play our Archbiſhop to-mor- | 
row: we'll cut the part, that he may dreſs 
time enough afterwards for your General in 


The Camp. 
Yours, perpetually, 
WiLvD. 


P. S. If you have a Full Moon to ſpare, 1 
wiſh you'd lend it us for 'Thurſday. I fend 
you ſome Lightning that I can venture to 
recommend. 


Covent-Garden, Nov. 11. 


Dear Hoyx1xs, 


Pray how ſhall we manage without Smith 
to-morrow ? I depended oa your lendiag 
him us for Harry the Fifth ; but now I ſee 
you have put him up for Charles Surface. 
Cou'dn't you let him come to us, and play 
two acts of Harry, as you don't want him ir 


Charles till your third? And then Hall — | 


rr 


1 1] 

read the reſt, with an apology for Smith's 

being ſuddenly hoarſe, ſprained his ancle, 

&c. &C, 

Cordially yours. 
WII ũ o. 


P. S. My Veſtal Virgin gets ſo curſed big, 
I with you'd lend us Mus. Robinſon for 
a night, 


Drury-Lane, Nov. 11, 
Dear WIL o, 


By particular deſire, our Veſtal is not 
transferable, but we have a ſpare Venus, 
and duplicate Junos ; ſo ſend a hackney- 
coach for which ever ſuits you. — The ſcheme 
for Smith won't do—but change your Play 
to any thing ; for we'll tack The Camp to 
The School for Scandal, to ſecure you an over- 
flow. 

Thoroughly yours, 


Hor EINS. 


Coveni- Garden, Now. 12. 
My dear Fellow, 


Here's the Devil to do about our Tueſ- 
day's Pantomime—the blackſmith can't re- 
pair our great Serpent till Friday, and the 

| | old 


1 
old camel that we thought quite ſound has 
broken down at rehearſal; ſo pray ſend us 
your Elephant by the bearer, and a ſmalt 
Tiger with the longeſt tail you can pick out, 


I muſt trouble you too for a dozen of your 


beſt dancing ſhepherds for that night ; for 
though I ſee you'll want them for Highway. 
men in the Beggars Opera, they'll be quite 
in time for us afterwards. 


For ever completely yours, 


Wikd. 


Drury-Lane, Nov. 12. 


Dear W1LD, 


I juſt write you a line while the heaſts are 
packing up, to beg you'll not be out of ſpi- 
rits, as you may depend on the Shepherds, 
and any other animals you have occaſion 
for. I have it in orders to acquaiat you 
too, that as we don't uſe Henderſon for Tal- 
fa on Friday, you may have him for Ki- 


chard, with a dozen and a half of our Sol- 


diers for Bo/worth- Field, only begging you'll 
return em us in time for Cox-heath. 
Totally yours, 


Hor kixs. 


Lend me a Cxpi4—mine has got the meaſles. 


Covent- | 


| 
| 
8 


And drink to Tom Harris, who makes the 


1 


Codent- Garden, Nov. 12. 
Dear Hoyx1 xs, 


Thank you for Hender/on and the Soldiers 
Ao let them bring their helmets, for ours 
are tinning.— The bearer is our Cupid, at a 
ſhilling a night, finding his own wings. 

Genuinely yours, 
| WiLb. 


DR. HALLEY'S REPLY TO ABF. KING. 


With age exhauſted, and his vigour fled, 

Says King to Halley, I've a mind to 
wed :” 

Arch Halley anſwer'd, with ſarcaſtic face, 

„ I hope you'll make me chaplain to your 


On playing a Pantomime the fin Seaſon, at half 
price, | 
An EPIGRAM, 
BY A DECEASED GENIUS. 


Rejoice through the town, ey'ry Pantomime 
goer, 


price lower, 
| Tom 
The Giant's Cauſeway ; or, Harlequin Teague. 
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Tom Harris !—you're wrong, cricd a wag | 


with a ſneer ; 

He loves nonſenſe too well, and ſells it fill 

dear. 

O Keefe is the man, whom ſmall profits ſuf- 
hce ; 

With nonſenſe o'erſtock'd, he ſells of at 
half price, 


The fellowing Lines are the ſubſtance of a con- 
verſation between the Hon. Henry Erſkine 
and a certain northern Ducheſs ” nt more 
diff inguiſhed (y hex beauty than her avit and 

' happy talint at repartre, in which alſo it it 
avell known the Honourable Gentleman it 
peculiarly eminent. The thought was alm!ft 
inflant t:rned into rkyme by the Author of 
T he Cave of Morar. 


Why don't your Grace, ſaid Erſkine, till 
reſide 

With us, in George's ſquare, our joy and 
pride ? 

Won't you return ?—No, no, replied her 
Grace, 

I do not like it—'tis a-vile dull place. 


That 


* Ducheſs of Gordon. 


TT AS... A. ]˙ FER . A... 
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That is, quoth he, as if the ſun ſhould ſay» 


„A vile dark morning this—I will not riſe 
to-day.” 
Sept. 16, 1786, 


HOMERIC ANECDOTE, 
WITH SOME VERSES SUBJOINED, 
BY WM. J. BAKER, ESQ. 


At Doctor ]J-—ph—n's, in the north of Ire- 
land, one of his ſons happened to be enga 
in reading a portion of Homer's Iliad for a 
college examination. Having met with a 
very minute enumeration of the articles of 
Juno's dreſs, as mentioned on the occaſion 
of her project to ſurpriſe and charm Jupiter, 
the ſtudent, with a view to help his memory, 
took down on a {lip of paper the ſeveral or- 
naments of the Goddeſs as they occurred. 

Some little time after, Mrs. J—-ph—n had 
occaſion, as was often the caſe, to ſend to 


Raphoe, a neighbouring town, for ſome 


houſehold neceſſaries: the memorandum 
above-mentioned happening to lic in her way, 
and reſembling one ſhe had written herſelf 
on the occaſion, it was given to the meſſen- 
ger, with ſtrict charge to procure every ar- 
ticle it contained. —'This injunction was by 
no means thrown away on the faithful Mer- 


cury, 
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cury, inaſmuch as he ſpent the greateſt part 
of the day (quite unaccountably to Mrs, 
ij in ſearch of the various and uncommon 
articles neceſſary to pleaſe the toilet of the 

ueen of the ſkies, who, we may eaſily ſup- 
poſe, from her general anxiety on the ſubje 
of her perſonal attractions, but more parti- 
cularly from the ſpur of the occaſion, had 


herſelf ſpared neither pains nor expence in 


this purſuit. The milliners and haberdaſhers 
were, as may be well beheved, taken a little 
out of their {ſphere ; yet, what with their 
defire to pleaſe, and the determined diligence 
of the meſſenger, the articles in the memo- 
randum, with ſcarcely any exception, were 
brought home as good as the town could afford 
them. This mal-entendu, in a claſſical fa- 
mily, very naturally, was thought to make 
ample amends by its diverting fingylarity, 
for any little diſappointment in the houſe- 
keeping way. This circumſtance was told 
* John J-—n, who was a witneſs of it; 


and he added, that when I next converſed 


with Apollo or the Muſes, I ſhould do well 
to tranſmit through them this intereſting 
intelligence to the goddeſs in queſtion. My 
anſwer in the following lines may come in 


, 
: 


tit 


here not improperly in the way of epilogue: | 


So, 
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So, it ſeems you're ſurpris'd any creature 
ſheuld go 

To ſeek Juno's attire at the town of Raphoe : 

But the matter to me appears quite a plain 
caſe, 

For a Venus of late, you know, liv'd at 
that place; | 

And wherever ſbe chooſes to fix her abode, 

'Tis no wonder that dreſs ſhould be well 
underſtood. 

I'reno time, of late, the coy Muſes to follow, 

And little or nothing to do with Apollo; 

But can tell you that, in about nine months 
or ſo, 

Madam Juno+ ſets out on a trip to Raphoe ; 

And the things may be ſent to the heavenly 
dame, 

If 2 find that the faſhion continues the 
Ame. 


3D. A LL ADF; 


WITH THE PRINT OF VENUS ATTIRED BY 
THE GRACES, 
BY THE SAMP, 
That far ſuperior is thy ſtate, 
Even Envy muſt agree ; 
On thee a thouſand Graces wait, 
On Venus only three. 
Q ABSENCE. 


Mrs. P t, then newly married. 


+ Juno Lucina. 


ie 


V 
ABSENCE. 
BY MRS. ROBINSON, I 
When from the craggy mountain's pathleſs 
ſteep, | 
Whoſe flinty brow hangs o'er the raging V 
ſea, N 


My wand'ring eye beholds the foamy deep, 
I mark the reſtleſs ſurge—and think of I. 
| 


THEE; 1 
ne curling waves, the paſſing breezes move, 
er | v 
Changing and treach'rous as the breath of 
Love; 


The ** fad fimilitude” awakes my ſmart, | 
And thy dear image wires about my heart, | 


When, at the ſober hour of ſinking day, 
Exhauſted Nature ſteals to ſoft repoſe ; 
When the huſh'd linnet ſlumbers on the 

ſpray, i 
And ſcarce a zephyr ſans the fainting . \ 
roſe ; 
I glance o'er ſcenes of bliſs to friend{bip 
dear, - 
And at the fond remembrance drop a tear; 
Nor can the balmy incenſe ſoothe my ſmart, 
Still cureleſs Sorrow preys upon my heart. 
When 


[ 


r 


E 
When the loud gambols of the village-throng 
Dro'1 the lorn murmurs of the ring- 
dove's throat, 
I think I hear thy faſcinating ſong 
Join the melodious Miaftrel's tune ful 
note. 
My liſt'ning ear ſoon tells me — /i not thee, 
Nor thy lov'd /e»g—nor 7hy /oft minftrels 
ſy (= 
In vain I turn away, to hide my ſmart ; 
Thy dulcet numbers vibrate in my heart. 


When with the Sylvan train 1 ſeek the 


grove, 
Where May's ſoft breath difufes incenſe 
| round ; 
Where Venus ſmiles ſerene, and fportive 
Love, 


With thoruleſs roſes, ſpreads the fairy 
ground ; 
The voice of Pleaſure dies upon my ear, 
My conſcious boſom ſighs — Thou art not 
here. 
Soft tears of fond regret, reveal its ſmart ; 
And Sorrow, reftleſs Sorrow, chills my heart. 


When at my martin pray'rs I proſtrate kneel, 
And court ReLiciox's aid, to ſoothe my 


woe, 
Q 2 The 
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The _ Saint, who pities what 1 
cel, 
Forbids the /gh to heave, the tear to 


For ah! no rune on fills my mind, 


Calm Reaſon's illumes the flame re. 


fin'd ; 
All the pure feelings FaxriznDsure can 
impart, 


Live in the centre of my aching heart. 


When, in the till and ſolemn hour of night, 
I preſs my lonely conch, to find repoſe; 
* 1 watch the pale Moon's chillig 


Where through the mould" ring Tow'r the 
north-wind blows. 
My fev'riſh lids no balmy ſlumbers own, 
Still my ſad boſom beats for zhee alone ; 


Nor ſhall its aching fibres ceaſe to fmart, 
Tul Death's cold ſpell is TWIN D Aout 
MY HEART. 


The TURTLE and TRAVELLER, 
A DIALOGUE. 
TRAVELLER, 


Why with your wailings do theſe groves 
reſound ? 


TURTLE. 


My 
Wh 


Bec 


18 


TURTLE. 
My mate, my Turtle's no where to be found. 


Why through theſe ſolitudes chooſe you to 


roam ? 
TRAVELLER, 
Becauſe my Turtle's to be found at home. 
EPITAPH 


ON JOHN HEWITT, ESQ, 


Late Purſe-bearer ta the Lord - Chancellor of 
Ireland (written at the defire of a Lady 
avha wiſhed to preſerve a picture of him. 

By the EviTor of this Work. 


Here Fat Fack reclines — and there's no 
one will rue it.— 

What, Jack Falftaff! No, no, his great bro- 
ther, Jack Heavitt. 

An eight - bottle toper, where claret was fine; 

And wherever it was, he'd aſſuredly dine. 

Though the ſweets of the vintage he higheſt 
reſpected, 

Each diſh at the table he never neglected. 

Whenever he din'd with * Eblana's + Arch- 


biſhop, 
The wonder-ftruck company gave every diſh 
up! 
A turk 
* Dublin. 23 wh * 


＋ Dr. Craddock, who had an aſtoniſhing appetite. 
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A turkey and capon, and ſuch /ittle birds, 
He gulp'd like a ſchool-boy a half'orth of 
G curds ! A 
ix rounds of a twelvepenny loaf ev'ry day, 
In a wet-nutzer's as. Wane ar 
tea! 
"Twas a doubt with his friends, whether 
Gog or Magog | 
_ eat of could {will with this overgrown 
og !— | 
1 wits he was cock of the 
ſchool, 
But the wiſe ones pronounc'd him a dam- 
nable fool; 
Not wiſe ones who knew that his coffers | 
were full, 
For o'erflowing coffers enrich ev'ry ſkull! 
He liv'd a gay life between eating and 
' drinking, 
And of this and his money for ever was 
thinking ; 
In this was his genius, his fame, and his 
merit. 
If our Falſtaff did oppoſite virtues inherit, 
Thoſe wirtnes that live in an amiable breaſt, 
His friend, my Lord Townſhend, : muſt 
tell you the reſt, 
60 Strength | 


t When his Lordſhip was Viceroy of Ireland, Fat 
Jack was a diſtinguiſhed bottle-compaaion of his. 


"Thoſe hands, which you ſo clapt, g0-now 
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Strength and Nature made amends for Art.“ 
| Rowzx. 


UPON THE LINES AND LIFE or 
The famous Scenic Poet, 


Mafter WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


and ring, 

You Britons brave, for done are Shak- 

ſpeare's days. 

His days are done, that made the dainty 
lays, 

Which made the globe of Heav'n and 

Earth to ring. 


Dry'd is that vein—dry'd is the Theſpian 
ſpring— 
Turn'd all to tears—and Phatbus clouds 
his rays : 
That corpſe, that coffin, now beſtick thoſe 
bays 
Which AT him Poet firſt, then Poet's 
King. | 
If tragedies might any prologue have, 
All thoſe he made would ſcarce make one 
to this, 
Where Fame, now that he gone is to the 


rave 
e (Death's 


1 
(Death's public tyring-houſe), the Nuncius 


IS; 


For though his line of life went ſoon about, 


The life yet of his lines ſhall never out. 
HUGH HOLLAND, 


Mrs. PIOZZI's JOHNSONIANA. 


Some of the old legendary ſtories put in 
verſe by modern writers provoked him to 


caricature them thus one day at Streatham; | 


but they are already well known, I am 
ſure. 


The tender infant, meek and mild, 
Fell down upon the ſtone ; 

The nurſe took up the ſquealing child, 
But ſtill the child ſqueal'd on. 


A famous ballad alſo, beginning Rio verde, 


Rio werde, when I commended the tranſla- 
tion of it, he ſaid he could do it better 
himſelf—as thus : | 


Glaſſy water, glaſſy water, 
Down whoſe current clear and ftrong, 
Chiefs confus'd in mutual laughter, 
Moor and Chriſtian, roll along. 


But Sir, ſaid I, this is not ridiculous at 
all. Why no,” replied he, why ſhould I 


always 


— 
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M 


t 


— 


conceit ill explained, and ill expreſſed beſide. 
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always write ridiculouſly ? Perhaps becauſe 
1 made theſe verſes to imitate ſuch a one, 


| naming him : 


Hermit hoar, in ſolemn cell 
Wearing out life's evening grey ; 
Strike thy boſom, ſage, and tell, 
What is bliſs, and which the way ? 
Thus I ſpoke, and, ſpeaking, ſigh d, 
Scarce repreſs'd the ſtarting tear; 
When the hoary ſage reply d, 
Come, my lad, and ara ſome beer.“ 
I could give another comical inſtance of 
caricatura imitation. Recollecting ſome day, 
when praifing theſe verſes of Lopez de 
Vega, 
Se acquien los leones vence 
Vence una muger hermoſa 


O el de flaco averguence 
O ella di ſer mus furioſa, 


more than he thought they deſerved, Mr. 
Johnſon inſtantly obſerved, ** That they 
were founded on a trivial conceit, and that 


The lady, we all know, does not eonquer in 
the ſame manner as the lion does: it is a 
mere play of words,” added he; and you 


| | might as well ſay, that 


If 
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If the man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
"Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father.” 


Ard this humour is of the ſame ſort with 


which he anſwered the friend was com- 


menc ed the following line: 


Who rules o'er freemen, ſhould himſelf be 


free. 


* To be ſure,” ſaid Dr. Johnſon, 


16 hs drives fat oxen, ſhould himſelf be 
* 


This readineſs of 1 a parallel, tr 
making one, was ſhewn by him perpetual); 
in the ceurſe of converfaticn. When the 
French verſes of a certain pantomime were 
quoted thus, 


Je ſuis Caſſandre, deſcendue des cievx, 
Pour vous faire entendre, Meſdames & Mel- 
fieurs, | 
Que je ſuis Caſſandre, deſcendue des cieux; 


Yq 


pre 


he cried out gaily and Ons. almoſt in or 


a moment, 


I am 


M- 


1M 


E 
1 am Caſſandra, come down from the ſky, 
To tell each by - ſtander what none can 
deny, | 
That I am Caſſandra, come down from the 
iky. | 


The pretty Italian verſes too, at the end 
of Baretti's book called Eaſy Phraſeology, 
he did all” improviſo in the ſame manner, 


Viva! viva la padrona! 
Tutta bella, e tutta buona, 
La padrona e un angiolella 
Tutta buona e tutta bella; 
Tutta bella e tutta buona; 
Viva! viva la padrona! 


Long may live my lovely Hetty! 
Always young and always pretty. 
Always pretty, always young, 
Live my lovely Hetty long! 
Always young and always pretty, 
Long may live my lovely Hetty! 


The famous diſtich, too, of an Italian i- 
prviſatore, who, when the Duke of Modena 
ran away from the comet in the year 1742 


* 1743= 
Sg al venir veſtro 1 principi ſen' vanno 


Deh venga ogni di durate un anno; 


which, 


1 
which, ſaid he, would do juſt as well in our 
language thus: 

If at your coming princes diſappear, 
Comets! come every day and ſtay a year, 


When ſome one in company commended 
the verſes of M. de Benſerade 2 /on Lit; 


Theatre des ris & des pleurs, 
Lit! oa je nais, & od je meurs ; 
Tu nous fais voir comment voiſins 
Sont nos plaiſirs & nos chagrins. 


To which he replied without heſitat ing. 


In bed we laugh, in bed we cry; 
And, born in beg. in bed we die: 
The near approach a bed may ſhow 
Of human Vliſs to human woe. 


AK SORT 


IN SIR JOHN's OWN WAY. 


I left Johnſon in the evening. He had 
been very pleaſant ; there was nobody with 
us but myſelf and him: it was about ſeven 
o'clock when I parted from him, for 1 
looked up to St. Dunſtan's clock. It is a 
pity that theſe beautiful figures which 2 

t 
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1 

the hours, ſhould be ſo defaced as they are.“ 
] went to pay a viſit to Mr. „ u ho then 
lived in Holborn, at the corner of the ſtreet 
that leads to Hatton-Garden from Brooks's 
Market. We talked of Johnſon ; he ſaid 
be was a great man, and that he had that 
day been converſiag about the palace of 
Ely, which was a very fine place: f And 
he told me the following ſtory : A certain 
Biſhop, who has been dead about ſeventeen 
years, ſeven months, and three days, for I 
find a minute of it in my anecdote-book, 
had one day (I think it was in ſummer, 
about July) a number of chaplains with him 
—for poor chaplains, who cannot afford to 
buy a dinner, are very happy if any one 
will give them a dinner for nothing ; the 
reaſon of which, I think, muſt be very ob- 
vious to my readers—T he Biſhop told a 
number of marvellous ſtories, at which the 
R chaplains 


® I mentioned this once at a meeting of juſt cs; 
bat they a'l agreed they could do nothing in the bu- 


ſineſs, except , would apply to the pariſh, 


+ There is a curious chapter of the old Pſalm- 
Tune Bock, found among the rubbiſh of this palace 
when it was pulled down. See my General Hiſtory, 
Vol. IV. p. 268, where there are many diſcoveries 
on this ſubject, which myſelf ſaw, and a remarkable 
incident which happened at Hick's Hall, when 1 
was Chairman «t the Quaiter-Seffions, 


* 
chaplains bowed aſſent, and re- echoed wor. 
deut Among other particulars, the Bi- 
ſhop told them that among the ruins of the 
palace was found a huge vad, which mea. 
ſured eight inches over the back, and twelve 
in length. All the chaplains ſaid this waz 
wonderful. One gentleman who was pre- 
ſent, and was very rich, and wiſhed to ſhaw 
his wit, obſerved that there mult have been 


no toadeater in thoſe days. When he faid 


this, he looked at the chaplains, who hung 
down their heads. The meaning of what 
he faid was this, as u, conceives, that 
it there bad been any 79ad-caters in thoſe 
days, they would not have allowed this toad 
to grow ſo much; for, ſuppoſing that a toad- 
carer 

{ 1 remember to hav» diſcovered a ſpider in the 
vid wall of old Hick's Hall, which had ſeventeen 


legs, and weighed one icruple, fix grains and a half, 
avoirdupois; but it was almoſt ſtarved, It had lite- 


rally fretted its guts to fiddle-ſtrings, The beſt | 


ſiddle-ſtrings now, however, are made *of catgut. 
General Hiſtory, Vol. III. p. 23%. ibid. 


§ This country is amazingly increaſed in riche! 
within theſe few years. When I was Chairman to 
the Qarter-S-ſſions, a gentleman came to give 
myſelf and my brethren ſome intelligence, who was 
ſ.ppoted to be worth eig'ity thouſand pounds; and 
I am told there are merchan::in the city worth much 
more.. Smith, on the Wealth of Nations, ſpeaks 
ell 0.1 this ſubject; it is a very good book. 
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eater is an eater of toads, this toad muſt hive 
made a rich meal to any two of them. Uhis 
I take to be the meaning of what the rich 
gentleman ſaid. In ourdays, however, the 
word toadeater is underſtood metaphorically, 
and means a chaplain, an officer upon halt- 
pay, or any ſuch perſon. It is to be regretted 
that there is not more attention paid to the 
chaplains ; for I remember one who could 
read Greek and Hebrew, and underiland 
muſic perfectly well, and yet was obliged 
to pare his own turnips. In my General 
Hiltory, you will find ſome inftances of 
Welch parſons who play on the fiddle, to 
ſupply deficiencies ; and it is more than pro- 
bable, that one of the toad-eaters above 
mentioned was a Welchman. _ Hence the 
phraſe of going a Welching. —C'ztera de- 
u. 


I 


ON MR.SHELDON'SANATOMICAL SCHOOT., 


IN GREAT QUELN-STREET, BEING CHN 
VER TED INCO AN UNDERTAKER'S SHOP 


Where once diſſecting Sheldon lectur'd 
crowds, 
A funeral-monger now exhibits ſhrouds ; 
And, like the firſt pcſſeſſor of the place, 
Impriſons many a dead man in a caſe. 
JACK-DAW, 


R 2 A Moral 


IONV ANITA MATALNI 
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A MORAL Ad PHYSICAL THERMOMETER; 
Or, A SCALE of the PROGRESS of TEMPERANCE and INTEMPER ANCE, 


LIQUORS, with their EFFECTS, in their uſual Order. 


70% WATER TEMPERAN CL. 
Health, Wealth, 
60% Milk and Water Serenity of Mind, 
Reputation, Long Life, and 
50%. Small Beer Happincſ:, 
A C . 
mn ow Cy Cheeerfu'neſs 
zo". Wine Strength and 
20% Porter Nouriſhment, when taken only at meals, 


and in moderate quantities. 
Strong Beer 
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Tm" HER MOMWMETREe. 


1 17 J 


The following Impromp'u, by the Hon. 
Thomas Ersx1NE, was occaſioned by H 
his being much indiſpoſed one evening at 
Lady Payre's, who very kindly made him 
retire and lie down; he ſcon returned 
with the following lines in his hand, 
which he preſented to her Ladyſhip. ; 


F 

T 

*Tis true I am ill; but I need not complain, A 
For he never knew p/ca/ure who never knew 

Payne. N 

FE 

A 


E PIGR AN. 


Our Gov and SoLD1tR we alike adore, 1 

Juſt at the brink of ruin, not before— 

The danger paſt, both are alike requited, 

Gop is forgotten, and the Sorbit 
lighted. 


A POLITICAL CONVERSATION, 


WRITTEN DURING THE REBELLION 
IN 1745. 1 

As Tom, the porter, went up Ludgate-Hill, 

A ſwingeing ſhower oblig'd him to ſtand ( 

ſtill ; 


o, ( 


ER 


I. 19 J. 

So, in the right-hand paſſage, through the 
ate, 

He pitch'd his burden down, juſt by that 
rate a 

ow whence the doleful accents die away— 

« Pity the poor and hungry debtors, pray!“ 

To the ſame garriſon, from Paul's Church- 
Yard, 

A half-drown'd Soldier ran to mount the 

ard. 
Now Tom, it ſeems, the Ludgateer, and he, 


Had all been old acquaintance formerly; 


And, as the coaſt was clear'd by cloudy 
weather, 


They quickly fell into diſcourſe together. 
"Twas in December, when the Highland 


clans 
Had got to Derbyſhire from Preſton Pans, 
And truck ail London with a general panic 
But mark the force of principles Britannic ! 
The Soldier told them freſh the ciry-news, 
Juſt piping-hot from ſtock- jobbers and Jews: 
Of French fleets landing, and of Dutch 
neutrality ; 
Of jealouſies at court, amongſt the quality; 
or en Beings that never was puli'd 
down ; 


Of all the rebels in full march to town ; 
And 


£5 

And of a hundred things beſides, that made 

Lord-Mayor himſelf, and Aldermen, afraid: 

Painting with many an oath the caſe in view, 

And aſk'd the Porter what he meant to do. 

© Do!” cries he, gravely, * what I did be. 
fore; 

* What I have done theſe thirty years, or 
more: 

© Carry, as I am like to do, my pack; 

Glad to maintain my belly by my back. 

If that but hold, I care not, for my part; 

Come as come will, I ne'er ſhall break 
* my heart. 

© I don't ſee folks that fight about their 
* thrones, 

Mind either ſoldiers fleſh or porters 
bones. | 

© Whoe'er gets better when the battle's 
* fought ? 

Thy pay or mine won't be advanc'd a 
* groat. 

© But, to my purpoſe—now we are met here, 

© I'll be my penny tow'rds a pot of beer!” 
The Soldier, touch'd a little with ſurpriſe, 

To ſee his friend's indifference, rephes— 

What you ſay, hrother, to be ſure is ο; 

© But cur Religion, Tom—God damn my 

blood 


« What 


2 


LORE 


r 


3 | 
What will become of our Religion ?'— 
True! 
Cries the gaol- bird, and of our Freedom, 
too? 
© If the Pretender,“ rapt he out, comes on, 
Our Liberty and Property are gone!“ 
While thus the Soldier and the Priſoner 
join'd, 
To work up Tom into a nobler mind ; 
He ſtaring, dumb, with wonder ſtruck and 
ity, 
Took up his load, and march'd into the 
city. 


Aa ODE 


On the Marquis of GRaxBY's eng his 


Hat, and charging the French Lines bare- 
beaded. 


Where's now Othello's hair-breadth 'ſcapes,* 
And all his fancied hardſhips of the field ? 

Xvaunt ! ye mimic, bug-bear ſhapes, 
Shadows muſt to ſubſtance yield ! 


| Granby hath more horrors ſeen, 


By greater perils been beſet . 
Death and Granby thrice have met, 
And not a hair between.+ 
The 


See Othello's ſpeech to the Senate. 
f He was born bald. 


1163 J 
The Frenchmen ſtar'd, as well they might, 
Threw down their arms, and took to flight; 
His naked poll more terror bore, | 
Than Cæſar, armour'd o'er and o'er. 
« Parbhcu!”” ſays one, 
«© But I'll begone; 
„ 'This 45 the devil of a Don! 
« *Tis father Time I know his pace ; 
% And that's his ſcythe, as ſure as fate.” 
Granby, who loves a little fun, 
And knew the cauſe which made them ruy, 
Thus the timorous foc beſpoke, 
(By way of keeping up the juke) : 
„But, gentlemen—hollo! I ſay— 
Take nothing but yourſelves away; 
« You carry, now, the jeſt too far; 
« Are theſe your tricks and ſpoils of 
« war? 
&« To leave a man in open air, 
Waiting on you, /axs hat or hair? 
„% Why, what a plague! what breed- 
«« 1ng's that? 


4% You, fellow, there—return my hat. 
« Tis true, I am not very old; 


«« But, what of that ?—1I may take 


CE 
« Not ſo, my ſon,” Fame, ſmiling, 
ſaid, 
And clapt the laurel on his head : 
«4 Beyond 


ou 


at, 


| 


1 1 


«+ Beyond the reach of human eye, 
« Thy warlike beaver waves on high; 
« Mars ſaw it fall, and bade it riſe 
« A hat immorrtal to the ſkies.” 
he hero to the goddeſs bow'd, 
And faw her vanith through a cloud ; 
Then turn'd about his horſe's head, 
And pick'd his way through heaps of dead: 
Within his tent retir'd to reſt, 
And flept—with honour in his breaſt. 


To the Editor of the MoRN ING HERALD, 


« Mr. EDiToR, 


I have been at the trouble of viſiting 
Botleys, in order to get a copy of Sir Joſeph's 
famous Epitaph upon Lady Mawbey's fa- 
vourite Sow ; and when I had finiſhed this 
bufineſs, I defired to ſee Sir Joſeph's man- 
ſion, and was favoured with admittance : 
the firſt book that preſented itſelf was Sir 
Joſeph's Album, in which I found a critical 
Epitaph by Mr. Brandling, upon Sir Joſeph's, 


on the Sow, directed to be cut in capitals 


under Sir Joſeph's, upon the Soww's head- 
fone, 1 fend you the eus to be publiſhed 
together, as a pair of Epitaphical Spectaclet. 
I muſt not omit to tell you, that when Mr. 


Brandling had Gniſhed the Epitaph, he left 
the 
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the follow ing note at the bottom: N. B. 
think I have fairly ring'd Sir Joſeph on ti; 
ſubject.“ 


SIR JOSEPH' EPITA PR. 


Hic jacet carus Porca mei carus Domina Many. 


bey. Ob. 24 September 1788. 


Here lies a martyr to the acrid gripes, 

That rag'd, for days, like mes, in her 
tripes ; 

Full many a have ſhe gave, and diſmal 
faneak, 

Poor Sow, as if her pretty heart would break! 

No wer? ſhe found, from laſt unto the firſt; 

She curl'd her tail, and ftretch'd herſelf, and 
burſt ! 

So have I ſeen a battle of nexw cyder, 


The cork wir'd down, juſt like an ad with | 


Rider, 
Work te and fs from bottom to the top, 
From fide to fide, and never make a /top / 
Newer, no never, till the bottle's ſides 
Give way, and out the cyder comes in tides ! 
Here lies a ſow that never had her marrow,? 


Tn beauty, and the number of her farrow : 
Methinks 


'* Marr, a word Sir Joſeph pick'd up from 
Mr. Brandhing, to ſignify an «qual, 


| 
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1 
Methinks I fee her proſtrate in her Rye, 
Her pig-Wigs ſucking, pretty family / 
Their Vile tails, nice things for Mab to 
keep, 
And dckle Parſons as they lie aſleep ! 
Ir ats fo lovely round and wery red, 
They look like t juſt come up to a Head! 
Her ff5-flap® ears, in ſpite of proverb old, 
Might make /i/& pr:7/es, and be dearly jold : 
No Pris /ol needs /be, nor Paris pluie, 


They /ave her face, be't /ur, or rain, or 


dewey ! 
Tae /piral cuir betwiſted in her noſe, 


From fouthern iſles her high attract ion ſhows ; 


Alas! alas! I fee her bowels riſe, 

T'wards heav'n, courting fiery ſacrifice ! 

Prepare a pile ; the pile, my ſervants, fraw 
be, 

To immolate this Soto of Lady Mawbey ; 

Behold a bacon-cloud in pomp aſcend, 

So /av'ry, every god muſt be her friend /! 

So /avoury, no raſber can compare, 

Hot from the coals, and brought into the air; 


And far more grateful to th' immortal whole, 


Than clouds of fragrance from the cenſer roll 
A long farewell! to weep, the taſk be mine, 
Thy burften fate, thou paragon of Seine “ 

| Mx. 
* Fly-flap. There is no ſuch thing as keeping 


| - Sir Joſeph out of a butchers ſhrp. 
8 
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Mx. BRANDLING's EPITAPH, 
* Hick jactet carry ws Feray me rye carry us 
Doninay Mawbey. Hob. 24 Sept. 1788, 
Well then, let me die if I ever did hear un. 
til now, 

Sucha devil of a piece of a work about a Su: 

Jo be ſure, there is a deal of noiic about 
Tohnry Martin's Pig; 

Becauſe as how, Sir Joſeph, i: wvns a little 
one, ret very big; 

And hecauſe they made a ſong about it, 
and fer it to a /ig. 

And then there is Lord Edgcumbe's p7ig,+ that 
goes to watering-places with his Lordſhip, 

And waters in the middle of all the ladw, 
which is thought a hard/+ip, 

And rides in his I ordſtip's coach for all the 
world like a n/::, 1 

And locks cut of the window ſo ratterall that 
you would fay, God bleſs it. 

To ride in a coach, and to go to a wwatering- 
place too, 


Is only out of pride, my friend, to be a imi. 


tating of you. 
Anc 
Sir ] ſeph' Latin Mr. Brandling has adopted i: 
prefer get to his cwn. | 
4 Lord Ld2cumbe carried his pig to Tunbridge 
by ci, 


! 2 +, x Northumberland term for a l- dc · 


Mis Be. 

And then there is the /carned pig, that Spells 
like any devil; 

And ſo, I ſuppoſes, the Mornirg Herald will 
to him be very civil. 

Well, Sir Joſeph, this Sow of my Lady's, 
for truth's truth, was a moſt pritty creater ; 

And for a So, Sir Joſeph, I believe as how. 
no ſow was ever neater. 

The dry gripes, my friend, is a moſt deadly 
kind of tuff; 

For I had the other gripes but lately, and I 
was griev'd bad enough ; 

And pity it was, Sir Joſeph, this Sow ſhould 
come to ſuch a death, 

And that her guts ſhould come out of her,. 
Sir Joſeph, inſtead of her breach. 

In one partictleber we differs more than. 
common wider, 

Becauſe I cannot fee as how the Sow's gui are, 
like a battle of cyder : 

But if her guts had no vent, and work d, an 
could not dung, 

Why did not you, Sir Joſeph, ftoop down and. 
cate the poor creature's hu ? 

Her wiry tail ſhe curl'd: up like a ſnake, 


And bard the place for your advantage 
lake, 


S 2 o 
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To fee how enſble all theſe dumb creature 


are! 

Twas von, Sir Joſeph, that wanted zow/e in 
that affair : 

Natur 1s very perverſe to make theſe dumb 
things ſo wi/e, 

When we, who can „eat, cannot under. 
ſtand them with our eyes. 

As for her pigs /ittle rails, from all I can 
draw, 

They ſartinly will tickle a par/on's rump bet- 
ter nor a barley-flraww. 

This Mab, you talks of, is, mayhap, ſome 
outlandyb queen, 

And a very pretty buſineſs you have found for 

er as ever was ſeen ! 

But if you would take a c/zb, Sir Joſeph, 
and give your parſons a good banging, 

It would do better nor a pig's tail, to tickle 
them from a Tyburn hanging :* 

If you would but play Od Goofeberry with 
thoſe heretic dogs, 

It would be better for you, then, like a pro- 
diral, to be a keeping of hogs. 

But I believes you had better leave them to 
themſelves as well; 

For nobody nor they, Sir Joſeph, can go a 
nearer way to Hell, i 

| $ 


* Tyburn banging--a fling at cur Clergy through 
Dr. DodQ's Ghoſt, 


4 


As 


11 

As for the Sow's fat, and lugt, and wires 
as one may ſay, 

They are all as Natur made them in her own 
puſillun imns way. 

Bur how is all this, Sir Joſeph, about Lord 
bleſs us !) a cloud of bacon ? 

As ſure as ever I'm alive, you brut the ; 
or elſe I am miſtaken : 

Yes, yes, Sir Joſeph, I ſpies yon out, in 
ſpite of all your /-athers, 

You burnt the Sow, for fear the gripes ſhould 
get among the other. 

Then how could you be ſuch a bold face, as 
to put up this Heα, ee, 

And write an Ezitaph upon the Sow when 
ſhe was burnt and gone? 

Now, Sir Joſeph, let me give you a bit of 
advice; 

It ſhall be a rater in that Way, and ery 
mice : 

If your eilt prefer a naſty ſtinking cloud of 
bacon, 

To clouds of fragrance from the cer fraken, 

From the /acred cenſer by the Holy priqt, 

You will be reckon'd no more better than 
one of my beaft ; 

You will be cu and damm d with beat, *. ith 
candle, and with bell, 

Becauſe no mortal man before had ever fuch a 
heretic /mell. 

8 3 THE 
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THE METAMORPHOS1s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE LOUSIAD, 


Sweet was the nymph I lov'd, divine her 
air, 
Her cheek, ah! purer than the bluſh of 
morn z 
Fairer than Alpine ſnows, her breaſt, ſo fair, 
Look'd down upon the lily's white with 
ſcorn, 


Mild on my ear her melting accents ſtole, 
That promis'd ages of delicious love; 
Her form with Grecian ſtatues vied, her 

ſoul 
Seem'd borrow'd from ſome Saint that 
ſings above. 


Thus fancy rioted—all wrapt in flame, 


I married, bleſs'd my ſtars, and went to 


bed, 
Poſſeſs d - and found next morn my wond'rous 
dame | | 
The d—— deft b—h that ever wore 2 
head. 


* WO VG NEST 


Philoſophers pretend to tell, 5 

How, like an hermit in his cell, 

The Soul within the brain doth * | 
ut 


N 


w 


E 
; But I, who am not half ſo wiſe, 
, Think I have ſeen t in Chloe's eyes; 
Thence—to her radiant lips it ſtole, 
And there—lI kiſs'd her very Soul / 


ON A-LADY 


of 
WHO SPRINKLED FLOUR UPON HER BO- 
, SOM, TO MAKE IT APPEAR WHITE, 
U 
th 


Fix'd on the flour, ſtill let me gaze, 
That's ſpread above my Chloe's ſtays ;— 
Enchanting viſion ! where the roſe 
Beneath th aſpiring lily blows. 

er Thus Ztna's top 's congeal'd with ſnow, 
Whilſt lower prominences glow ; 

21 And thus thegandied twelfth-cake 's ſeen, 
Froſted without, pure ſpice within. 

O'er her provoking breaſt, the fight 
Of ſuch defirable white 
To keenneſs whets my appetite. 

Sweet flour, I figh, all lowers excelling, 
But more for eating than for ſmelling. 

In looks, ſmiles, glances, ſome delight ; 
Here more ſubſtantial charms unite : 
Theſe make a lover's mouth to water 
With real hunger to get at her; 

And if the ſqueamiſh nymph prove coy, 
She'll in a double ſenſe deſtroy. 
If then a guinea (tempting vale!) 
4 Could e'er a ceok-maid's heart aſſail, 
zur Liſten 


1 

Liſten, kind Suſan, to my pray'r, 
And aid my paſſion for the fair. 

Soon as thy miſtreſs ſhall undreſs, 
Fail not this flour to poſſeſs ; 
Seize inſtantly the ſcrap'd-off prize, 
A ready ſtore for future pies ; 
From whence thy ſkill may raiſe a paſte 
Of kiſſing- cruſt juſt to my taſte : 
Or if to dumpling more incline 
Thy genius—dumpling, food divine 
Ceaſe not to work it out and in, 
With thy convivial rolling- pin. 

Now let me view it in the pot, 
Next on the table piping hot; 
And whift—ye gods !—I ſtuff and cram, 
Think what a lucky dog I am; 
Think on what dumplings I have ſeen, 
Then bleſs my ſtars—and eat again. 


A RIDDLE. 


1 am an implement that 's common, 
Much occupy'd by man and woman; 
Not very thick, nor very long, 

But tolerably ſtiff and ſtrong. 

If inches nine will give content, 

That meaſure s much about my ſtint ; 
E'en though the knack of circumciſion 
Hath ſomewhat alter'd my condition. 
Sometimes 
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Sometimes I'm only us'd for pleaſure, 
And then I'm jaded out of meaſure. 
If a young vig'rous Bard employs me, 
Egad, e en to the ſtump ſhe tries me. 
A Parſon, to get one in ten, 
In private plies me now and then. 
The Lawyer, and the Doctor too, 
For fees will wear me black and blue. 
For length of time I've done't, and ſtill 
Bring ſtore- of griſt to either's mill. 
I have a dribbling at the ſnout, 
Which oft requires the uſe of clout ; 
And yet the pureſt Nymph will uſe me ; 
The Queen herſelf will not refuſe me. 
N I'm us'd by numbers of all arts, 
Who would be reckon'd men of parts; 
And none eſteem a lady poliſh'd, 
Who has not often me demoliſh'd. 
Now let me tell you, by the by, 
A minute's labour drains me dry. 
I'm now exhauſted, and quite done, 
So pray to all my name make known. 


Solution—A PN. 


A RIDDLE. 


Gueſs, gentle Ladies, if you can, 

Tis ſomething very common; 
What almoſt ev'ry well-bred man 
' Preſents to ev'ry woman. 


At 


Duke of Rutland was Lord- Lieutenant of 


had juſt taken his ſeat one eve in the 
theatre of Crow-ſtreet, with his utiful 
Ducheſs, when who ſhould ſeat herſelf in 


to reſtraint, roared out, to the aſtoniſh- 


And of a you in taking ; 
And, if you are ge ſleep, 
Twill often keep you waking. 
"Tis phyſie and diverſion too, ing 
Juſt as you 're pleas'd to make it; 
Raiſes your ſpirits when they're low, rc 
And tickles as you take it. = 
Solution 8 N ur. M. 
im 


Perhaps the following is the heſt acridental = 
Pum that ever appeared in print. When the 


Ireland, he was, or was reputed to be, 
much attached to a noted courteſan, whoſe 
name was Pegg Plunket. His Excellency 


the box over him but Peg. An uncivilifed 
Hibernian in the ſhilling-gallery, a ſtranger 


ment of every body, Who lay with you 
« laſt night, Peg? — “ Manners, you black- | ., 
guard, Manners /”'* ſaid Peg, and kept | . 
her ſeat with the utmoſt compoſure. 7 


The Duke's name. 


1 
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It was cuſtomary with Marſhal Baſſom- 
ierre, when any of his ſoldiers were brought 
$6006 him for heinous offences, to fay to 
them—** By God, brother, you or I will 
« certainly be hanged !” which was a ſuffi- 
cient denunciation of their fate. A ſpy be- 
ing diſcovered in his camp, was addreſſed 
in this language ; and the next day, as the 
provoſt was carrying the wretch to the gal- 
lows, he preſſed earneſtly to ſpeak with the 
Marſhal, alledging that he had ſomewhat of 
importance to communicate, 'The Marſhal, 
being made acquainted with this requeſt, 
exclaimed, in his rough and haſty manner— 
„It is the way of all theſe raſcals; when 
ordered for execution, they pretend ſome 
*« frivolous ſtory, merely to reprieve them- 
„ ſelves for a few moments: however, 
„bring the dog hither.” Being intro- 
duced, the Marſhal aſked him what he had 
to ſay ? Why, my Lord,” faid the culprit, 
* when firſt I had the honour of your con- 
*« verſation, you was obliging enough to 
* ſay, that either you or I ſhould be 
„ hatged : now I am come to know, whe- 
* ther it is your pleaſure to be ſo ; , becauſe, 
** if you won't, I muſt— that's all.” The 
Marſhal was ſo pleaſed with the fellow's hu- 
mour, that he ordered him to be releaſed. 
EPITAPH. 
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EPITAPEH 
On as whimfical aud perhaps as original ; 


Country Gentleman as ever lived. 


Enwrapt with the dead in the church of 
*Kilmurry, | 

From which tis ſuppos'd he won't ſtart ina 
hurry, | 

Lies honeſt Tom B——y, a whimſical fel. 
low, 

Who with good whiſkey- punch and his 
friend was oft mellow: 

This liquor, he ſwore, was Jack Falſtaff 
fam'd ſack, 

Though deem'd the invention of fam'd 
Paddy-Whack. 

Gay Beaumont+ proteſted no man upon 
earth 

Was a better companion, fince Momus had 
birth. 

But now he is gone, let us ſpeak out the 
truth, 

Nor give to old- age all the vigour of youth. 

He lov'd all his friends, with an Iriſhman' 
zeal ; 


The tongue ſpoke too much for affection to 


feel. 


He 


* A country church in the county of Clare, in 
Ireland. 
+ A bon-vivant Doctor. 
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A George, a Jacobus, a William, or Anne, 


| To be brief, he was ſuch a compound of 
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He lov'd ev'ry tenant whene'er he brought 
money, 

And would call him familiarly, “ Paddy, 
my honey;“ 

He lov'd him, the next time he call'd, full 
as well, 

Till he heard a ſad tale—then he wiſh'd him 
in hell. 

My money, my money, was always his call ; 

For this, through his life, he lov'd better 
than all! 


Had all equal weight with this ſingular 
man; 

He lov'd em as well as a Jew his religion; 

And Brooks's fam'd club could ne'er make 
him a pigeon. | 

When a | LA? call'd to ſee him, he preſs'd 

| him to ſtay; 

But expences occurring, he wiſh'd him 
away. 

His mind chang d as oft as the vane on a 


ſpire ; 
Thoſe he hated to-day, he'd to-marraw 
admire. 


matter, 


That none pleas'd him long, not e'ea thoſe 
that would flatter : 


T And 
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And in all the chufchg ard, fincec its firſt con- 
fecration, 
Or ay church-yard in this wonderful Na. 
tion, 
Death never interr'd ſuch a whimfical 
wight; 
So, till judgment's loud trump, let us wiſh 
him good night. 
Ros tx M*Cowtrx, 


& 1G NA. 


Suppoſed to be auritten by Peter Pindar, Ef 
o the Mert, of Sir William Cham 
_ endtSir Joſhua Reynolds. 
How different are their merits found, 
Who charm the public eye! 


Sir WiLL1am's wonders feel the ground, 
And all Sir Josnva's fly. 


EPITAPH on LADY H—, 
BURIED IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. . 


Stop, paſſenger—behold this hated tomb, 
Where ſleeps in death the gorgon Lady H—, 


Stop, paſſenger—reflet a moment, here, 


On all the vices that forbid a tear ! 
Whate'er Pandora, fam'd for ills, let fly, 
To daſh the bitter cup of miſery, 


Thi 
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This woman own'd ; and, with a heart of 
gall, 
From Fortune's manſion ſcattered among 
all. 
No orphan's pray'r, no widow's tear of 
woe, 


At her laſt“ N was obſerv'd to flow. 


Hearſe, horſemen, banners, all, unnotic'd 


paſs'd, 
And all rejoic'd the fiend was dead at laſt. 
Like noxious Mary, England's harpy Queen, 
Her name was blaſted through the gorgeous 
ſcene. 
The + Queen of Hell was toſs'd from tongue 
to tongue, 
And Vir.ue's requiem neither ſaid nor ſung. 
Lean ſervants, ftarv'd in Fortune's ſpendid 
dome, 
Without a ſigh confign'd her to this tomb; 
Left her to rot, till Judgment's trump ſhall 
found, 
A corpſe deteſted in this ha!low'd-ground. 
7 SKETCH 
* She was buried with great magniticence, 
Tt As wel! knowa by that name as her tile. 


T She was the mot anvretfve woman to her ſfor- 
vaats in the whole Carcic of Nooiliity. 
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*$XETCH OF AN ELECTION, 
All will now ſoon be hurry and bufile 


through *the country—candicates driving 
here—electors running there—compliments 
flying on this fide—hes on that—revilings 
and ſlanderings on another—halls for the 
ladies —dinaers for the gentlemen — poſt- 
hories dropping down dead—the roads co- 
vered with duit—tke inns filed with people 
congees, ſmiles, and the long « catered 
of canvaſſing. 

How humble, how ſuppliant, how con- 
deſcending. how polite, how affable, will 
the Great now be to the Litile . hope your 
family are all well?“ — “ How is the ſweet 
little cherub, your laſt daughter ?—Why dy 
you never call on my Lady—ſhe wonders af 
uU?''—*<* Willyou and your haſband dine at the 
Caſtle next Sunday?“ — “ Hasn't your brother 
a vote? I ſpoke about that place to Lord 
, and your brother is to have it for 
certain.” —** If you ſee Tom Three Vctes, tell 
kim from me, that his leaſe hall he renewed 
at the old feat I always intended it, but 
Parliament ſo whoily engroſies my time 
the good of one's country, you know.“ 
„% Cocd day, don't forget Sunday, 
and bring all the children with you.” 


THEATRICAL 
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THEATRICAL. 


The Bill of Fare which follows, is tranſ- 
mitted to us as genuine, and, as far as 
ſingularity can be gratifying, muſt be 
acceptable to our Readers. 


KILKENNY, THEATRE-ROYAL. 
By His MAJES'TY's Company of COM- 
MEDIANS, | 
{The lajt Night, beranſs the Company go To- 
morrow to I'ATFRFORD, ) 


On SATURDAY, May 14th, will be per- 
formed by command, of ſeveral Reſpecti- 
ble peple in this learned Matrapoliih, for 
the 

Benefit of Mr. NE. IRA, 
The TRAGEDY of 
| SY WD VG FOR: Mk 

Ur gineily ewritien and compoſed by the :0:- 
trated PAN HAYES of Limerict, and 
ſince inſarted in Shakeſpear's Works. 


HAMLET, by Mr. Kearns, (being his 
f:* appearance in that caracter), who 
between the acts will perform ſeverel So- 
05 on the Patent Bag- Pipes which play 
two tunes, at the fame time. | 

T3 OPHELIA 
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CPHELIA by Mrs. PRIOR, who will 
introduce ſeverel favorit Airs in caracter, 
particularly ** be Laſs of Richmond-hit},” 
and“ We'll be Unhappy together,“ from 
the reverend Mr. DIBDIN's odgitie:. 

The parts of the KING and QUEEN, by 
dirrections of the rev. father o'Callaghan, 
will be omited az to immoral for any 
Stage. 

FOLONIUs, the comical Politician, by 
a Young Gentleman, being his Firſt ap- 
pearance in public. 

The Ghoſt, the Grave-Digger, and Ia 
ertes by Mr. SAMPSON, the Great Lon- 
don Comedian. 

The Caracters to be dreſſed in ROMAN 


Sheaps. | 


10 which will be added an Interlude, 
in which will be introduced ſeverel Slight 
of Hand Tricks, by the celebrated SUR 
VEYOR HUNT. 


The Whole to conclude with the Farce of 
MAHOMET the IMPOSTER; 
MAHOMET by Mr. KEARNS. 


TICKETS to be had of Mr. KEARNS, 
at the figs of the GOATS Beard in Caſtle 
treet, | 
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* + The Value of the Tickets as uſual, 
vill be taken H required] in Candles, Bacon, 
Svap, Butter, Cheeſe, &c. as Mr, Kearns 
wiſhes, in every particular, to acomodate 
the public. | 
+,+ No Perſon whatſoever will be ad- 
mitted into the Boxes without ſhoes. and 
ſtockings. 


« Pray,” ſaid the Princeſs E , when 
very young, to Lady Charlotte Finch, what, 
my dear madam, is a maidenhead ?””—«* A 
maidenhead, my love!” ſaid the good-natured 
Lady, much confuſed, # maidenhead, child! 
why it is—Oh, there's Mr. Pitt; aſk him.“ 
Mr. Pitt replied very neatly—** A maiden- 
head is a bird that flics away when it has 
got a tail.” 


EPIGRAM. 


Said Sue to Will, the other day, 
With countenance caſt down, 
I have not now—alas! the day, 
A Will to call my own. 
Laft night you vow'd, ſaid Will to Sue, 
When all was dark and ftill, 
So long as I prov'd kind and true, 
I was your own dear . 


„ 1 
On Mrs. G088. 


Gaily dreſs'd near Charing-Croſs, Jl 
"There I firſt met Khoda Goſs; The 
On her zone het hands acroſs, The 
Smiling trip'd ſweet Rhoda Goſs. Wh 
With Rutland's beauty what a fuſs ! — 1 
Go, behold fair Rhoda Goſs! 

From Venus to fam'd Fanny Roſs *, of 
None can cope with Rhoda Goſs : 

Prieſts would quit their Pater not, 9 


And only kneel to Rhoda Goſs: 
When vernal ſweets the groves emboſs, 
I ſeek the ſhades with Rhoda Gofs ; 4 
In her pretty houſe cf moſs, 

How ſweet to toy with Rheda Goſs! 
Sweet as plumb of fineſt gloſs, 

The honied lips of Rhoda Goſs. 


When diſaſters make me croſs, 


I fly to lovely Rheda Goſs. 1 
Care, pain, riches, all are droſs, wh 
When embrac'd hy Rhoda Goſs. up 
When ſhe dies, farewell the loſs ca 
Of human bliſs in Rhoda Goſs. to 
TouCHSTONE. en 

0¹ 

With folded hands, and lifted eyes, 0 
Hare merey, Heav'n!' the Parſon 2 7 th 
p 


® The celebrated Fanny Murtay. le 


- 
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And on our ſun-burnt, thirſty plains, 

Thy bleſſing ſend, in genial rains!“ 

The ſermon ended, and the prayers, 

The Parſon to be gone prepares; 

When, with a look of brighten'd ſmiles— 

Thank Heaven, it rains!' cries Farmer 
Giles. 

Rains!“ quoth the Parſon—* Sure you 
joke ! 

Rain! Heaven forbid! — I've got no 
cloak !” 


An upſtart Lady in one of our midland 
counties, in converſatioa lately before a 
hrge company, ſaid, ** She thought there 
were but three ſorts of people, viz. The 
Gen:ry, the Middling-kind of People, the 
Servants. and Vulgar :—in ſhort,” fays ſhe, 
China, Delf, and Crockery . A ſervant, 
who was waiting in the room at the time, 
upon being ordered by the above Lady to 
ca] den the Nurſe and the Child, went 
to the bottom of the ftairs, and, loud 
envogh to be heard by the company, called 
out, © Crockery, bring dewn little China.“ 
On his return to the room, his miitreſs 
threarened him with diſmiſſion for his im- 
pudence : he replied, * Madam, you may 
lee yourſelt the trouble, I am going.“ 


An 
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Ax extraordinary Sermon, entitled, Conju 
Love and Duty: @ Diſcourſe npon Heb, 


xiii. 4. preached at St. Ann's, in Dublin. 
Sept. 11, 1757; by Dr. Brett: Wih 
Dedication to the Right Hon. Lady Caro. 


line Ruſſel, aſſerting the Prerogative of 


Beauty, and windicating the Privileges of 

the Fair-Sex. An Extract or two from the 

Dedication, aue preſume, will not be dila- 

greeable to our Readers. 

Madam, there is an Italian proverb, 
which ſays, that handſome Girls are born mar- 
ried: the meaning whereof is not what hah 
been vulgarly ſuppoſed, that marriages an 
male in Heaven; but, that ſuch is the 
of beauty over the human heart, that when 
they will they may. This being fo, the in- 
timation to your Ladyſhip, is to look o,, 
and provide for a change of conditions” 


to remain fing'e, will not be long in yell! 
power; for beauty tl. a ſtrikes every eye, lk 
neceſſarily charm many hearts: nature > 
dained it univerſal ſway, and the corrup 
tions of nature, mul:iplied as they have been 
through a ſeries of 5ooo years, have even 
yet been able to give it but one rival. In 
the human heart 4 ſpeak it to their ſhame) 
temples have ' been erted to the god - 
| wealth: 
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dom, and theſe their folly, ſince there is no 
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wealth: many fair victims have we ſeen 
too bleeding at his altars; and, what is 
worſe, the very hand now writing to your 
Ladyſhip, hath ſometimes been the ſacrificer. 
What, therefore, you have to learn, is only 
to chooſe with diſcretion; to maintain with 
dignity the proffered ſovereignty which 
contending ſuppliants will intreat you to 
accept. 

All the great heroes, the moſt te- 
nowned in their generations, the Scripture 
worthies in particular, have had their Da- 
lilahs, to whoſe bewitching charms they 
have one and all yielded; reluctantly ſome, 
and fondly others : on proving their wiſ- 


enchantment againſt beauty, nor any thing 
which it cannot enchant. He muſt be ſome- 
thing more, or ſomething worſe, than a 
man, i. e. a or a devil, who hath ef- 
caped, or who can reſiſt its power: the 
Gods of the Heathens could not ; Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury, Apollo, their amours are 
as famous as their names ; ſo that, that ſtur- 
dineſs in human nature, wherever it is found, 
which can reſiſt, argues plainly how much 
of the devil is wrought up in the compoſi- 
flon: if the native power were not ſo 


great 
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Zreat as it is, ſo many arts, ſo many 
Portunities to ſooth and to perſuade, wou 
make it impoſſible. 

« This prating old man! will he never 
bave done? Not yet; for to you, Madam, 
and of you, I could prate for ever. Gar. 
rulity is indeed the vice of old-age : the 
higheſt honorary tribute that youth pays to 
it, is patient attention. We grow fond di 

ting, when we are good for nothing elſe, 

ſides, madam, it is, though I am ſorry to 
remind you of it, a vice ] have obſerved 
common to hoth ſexes: old women can 
wan as well as old men; and the ſame al. 
owance on your part, if ever you come to 
it, will be demanded; and, alas! young, 
gay, and blooming as you are, to this you 
will come at laſt: lovely as that form i, 
it will wrinkle and wither ; that vermillian 
will be turned into. paleneſs, thoſe hrillian 
eyes grow dim and fajat: in the gaaing 
crowd that now ſurteunds you, notwith- 
ſtanding the blaze you make, the luſtre 
with which you enamel and gild the {pot 
vou ſtand upon; though you reanimate, gire 
life, ſenſation, appetite, -a kind of ,rejuve 
neſcence, a deſire at-leaſt, a wiſh; to live and 
be young. again, to eyery thing you touch 
ur lock upon, the meaneſt of your admirem, 
eren 
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even I, wizencd and worn out by labour, 
nay, worſe, by diſappointments, in the 
courſe of a few ſuns and moons, will be as 
much reſpected, heeded, liſtened to. Pity, 
indeed, it is! but it muſt be ſo: what are 
you then to do? Why, briefly this: look as 
well into yourſelf, as at yourſelf, and thence 
learn how to preſerve and improve the au- 
thority which beauty gives, to make it inde- 
feible, and, as I maintain it may, inter- 
minable. 


THE 
THREE MON KS: 


A TAL E 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON HALL, ESQ, 

A merry ſtory 's better far, 
Than a lampoon or witty libel : 
Mine is from Margaret of Navarre, 
As true as any in the bible : 
Vrai comme I Evangile, tis een 
True as the goſpel, ſays the Queen. 
Fd 5. of Savoy, I know not 

when, 
Were travelling, each with his ſpouſe, 
Pilgrims to St. Antonio of Vienne; 
All of them bound by previous vows, 


In 


1 6 


In journey ing to live together, 

Not like their fathers and their mothers, 
But like three ſiſters and three brothers, 
Like them in beds apart to lie, 

As well in cold, as in hot weather, 

In chambers ſeparate, but nigh ; 

Leit, through miſtake, ſiſter and brother, 
Or in their lleep, or in the dark, 

Might tumble one upon another, 

And the colliſion ſtrike a ſpark ; 

Which, meeting with the tinder-box, 

Is all that they require ; 

All ſuch combuttibles as ſmocks, 

To make the leaſt inflammable catch fire, 
They were all left in ſull poſſeſſion 

Of every other ſenſe or taſte, 

That is, to uſe them with diſcretion, 
You know there 's none below the waiſt, 
At Chambery arriving, our three pair 


Spar'd no expence at their hotel, 


Excellent wine, and plenty of good fare, 
All appetitcs but one far'd well. 

They ſupp'd, and ſeem'd ſo loath to part, 
The brothers and the ſiſters both, 

I am perſuaded from my heart, 

Had much ado to keep their oath. 

The Ladies to their room repair'd, 

To chat, both in and out of bed; 
Their beds before had been prepar'd, 
Three, with one pillow for each head: 
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But were their huſbands there, and theres 
about, 
Inſtead of one, 
Had there been none, 
I do believe they could bade done without 3 
I need not tell you, when three dames 
Gather'd together are undreſſing, 
They call things by their naked names, 
So plain, they leave no room for gueſling : 
When the diſcourſe is turn'd from faſtioas 
To certain objects of the paſſions ; 
And in undrefling you may ſwear, 
They ſhow their charms, and they com- 
pare. — 
Three Monks, all three Father Conſeſſors, 
That lay hard by, wonder'd to hear, 
In terms of art diſtinct and clear; 
Which made the Holy Fathers %, 
And ſtaud, and liſten with ſurpriſe ; 
When, gliding ton tha do—_ hog fb, — 
Up, on their beds, all in their ſhifts, 
The three fair dames that ſcorn'd to hide 
Any of God's bounteous gifts. 
The Monks, much edified, retir'd, 
And by St. Francis were inſpir'd: 
They knew they lay without a mate, 
And, like brave ſoldiers of St. Francis, 


| Reſolv'd they ſhould no longer wait, 


St. 


And ſuffer for their huſbands' fancies. 
U 2 
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St. Francis muſt have been their guide; 

Moſt certainly St. Francis knew, 

'The Ladies, after the review 

Forgot the key was left on the outfide. 

Now filence reign'd ; the fair-ones ſlept; 

And out the watchful brethren came, 

Secur'd the door, and ſoftly crept, 

Each bold Franciſcan to his flame. 

There was no time for them to ſpare, 

For preface or ſolicitation ; 

They ſeia d time by the lock of hair, 

Without one word on the occaſion. 

Finding their Dears ſo hot and greedy, 

And ſo ſoen up and on again; 

The Ladies, who were all ſo needy, 

Found that reſiſtance would be vain. 

One of the fiſters had a notion, 

The alteration was ſo ſtrange, 

That hers had taken ſome love potion, 

9 MAKE IO Very great a Challge. 

They bore it all with patient bearing, 

And without uttering a word : 

All the three wives, whilſt they were pair- 
ne 

Thought theirs the only pairing bird ; 

Each held her tongue, and took her feed, 

Pityang the two that ſtood in need. 


The 
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The champions, after their great deeds, 
Gently retir'd, exhauſted quite; 
And, with their baggage and their beads, 
March'd off as ſoon as it was light. 
The Merchants ſlept ſo long, to the 
wine, 
So well to both the parties ſuited, 
Their heads, on waking, ack'd no more 
than mine; | | 
And their wives roſe, freſh and recruited. 
Then huddling on their clothes, in the mean. 
while, 
Their tongues perpetually wagging, 
The ſmarteſt cry'd, with aa arch Eile. 
And with a tone of voice like bragging, 
Pray, were you wak'd, like me, lait night? 
Had ycu a viſit from your ſpouſes ? : 
If yours were in as fine a plight, 
They muſt have been about your houſes : 
Mine wak'd me, and away he ſcour'd 
At once, and ran me out of breath; 

I thought I ſhould have been devour'd, 
Preſs'd, hugg'd, and ſqueez d, and cruſh'd 
to death. | 

Ours too were in as good condition, 

The others ſaid hat could it mean? 

It muſt have been the prohibition, 

or agreed, that made them all ſo 


U 3 Undoubtedly,, 
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Undoubtedly, ſaid Madam Smart; 
Oft have I wonder'd, for my part, 
With what indifference they begin, 
And jog on in a lawful deed : 
But let it be a mortal fin, 
Heavens ! with what ardour they proceed! 
The men were up, and in their jackets, 
And were juſt putting on their ſhoes, 
When their wives enter'd with their packets, 
Full of glad tidings and great rews. 
No wonder that you lay till noon, 
After your laſt night's feats, ſaid they, 
To come and break your oaths ſo ſoon, 
And make us break ours too, was not fair 


lay. | 
Fach - her huſband then repeated, 
How ſuddenly ſhe was ſurpris'd, 
How handſomely ſhe had been treated ; 
For which ſhe hop'd ſhe ſhould not be cha- 
tis'd : 

The fault was his; ſhe had no blame; 

She was ſo hurry'd, 

Baited and worry'd ; 
If 'twas to do again, ſhe would do the ſame, 
You muſt be drunk or mad, I fear, 
The huſband cried, tis a clear caſe, 
I never ſtirr'd, or I'm not here, 
Out of my bed, out of this place; Fey 


| 
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And ſo they one and all declar'd, 
And look'd like fimpletons, and ſtar' d. 
The women bluſh'd up to the ears, 
Firſt thought of this, and then of that; 
And their ſuſpicions and their fears 
Made them begin to ſmell a rat. 
A Merchant, wiſer than the reſt, 
Making a ſign they underſtood, 
Laugh'd and ſaid, Wife, we were in jeſt, 
My fins, I hope, have done us good. 
I hope, ſaid he, you'll wiſh me joy, 
And our endeavours and joint labours 
Will be productive of a boy. 
I wiſh the ſame for my two neighbours : 


An act, ſaid he, you will allow, 


Of ſo great merit, 

It muſt repair our broken vow ; 
You know, we broke it with great ſpirit, 
"Twas not enough, ſaid Miftres Sly, 
To break your oath, but you muſt run, 
And go to bed to make a lie; 
For which you don't deſerve a ſon ; 
And yet I hope, and expect rather, 
Your ſon will not be like his father. 
With that the females in a titter 
Retir'd to gather up the litter. 
The women gone, the Merchant cry'd 
Brothers, you ſee how matters go ; 
Our ladies have been monkcupy'd, 
Which is not fit for them to know: 

| We 
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We muſt lock up this ſecret in our trunks; 
For, if the faithful partners of our bed 
Should know their obligations to the Monks, 
Monks will be always running in their heads, 
To pocket the affront, is right ; 
As to our wives, 'tis beſt, you'll own, 
To lie with them ourſelves at night, 
And never let them lie alone. | 
Whether the ladies' doubts were clear'd 

away, 
I never heard, ſo cannot ſay: 
But I have heard that, ever after, 
Whene'er they met at any place, 
And look'd each other in the face, 
They fell into a fit of laughter; 
And, with great gratitude and reaſon, 
For their devotion in due ſeaſon, 
His bleſſing St. Antonio ſent, 
With three huge boys, made and conceiv'd: 
Monaſtically, tis believ'd, 
To the fix Pilgrims” great content. 


MORAL. 


Cleave to your wives, the Scripture ſays; 
] ſay that cleaving is a bleſüng; 

But you muſt ſtick and cleave always, 
(Or elſe your head may get a dreſſing), 5 


BP” 5 
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| 
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As cloſe as if you were tied and bnckled, 
So cloſe no creature can at her; 
You might, my Lord, be made a cuck- 
old, 
And I know nothing of the matter. 
To make*a vow to leave your wife in dane 
er, 
And ST her lie alone and fob her, 
Is to lock up your caſh before a ſtranger, 
And tempt him to become a robber; 
Which was exemplified, you find, 
In three bold Monks, all of one mind. 
This truth will follow from that ſequel, 
Which ought to be obſerv'd and known, 
That one of us left quite alone, 
Or three of us together, are things equal, 


SPECIMEN OF ORATORY 
Ar CO ACHMAKERS-HALL, 
ON THROWING AT COCKS, 


Speaker—Mr, Gil Es MeTarnor, 
Of the Middle-Temple. 


Mr. Preſident, 


Wholly unprepared as I am, and con- 
ſcious of my own inability, I ſhould not 
hare dare to ſpeak to this queſtion, but 

that 
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that its importance, in a civil and religion 
view, calls for ſupport from the whole ar. 
tihery of eloquence. Let the voluptuow 
man, Sir, at other Societies declaim for the Bor! 
tranſient rewards of orgeat and er, and _ 
other /ublunary gratifications of time and with 
„ ba my voice ſhall be dedicated w | 1 
my co Mmry gratis, Yes, gentlemen | pra. 
tis W I we the — will rile 
we » :/-—gratis will we form — gratis will we —_ 
fev-ct, wear, ribuke, reply, cont ince—hutl * 
thc thunder of argument, let ruſh the tor. | 
rent of reproof—defend our country—check 
monrarchy—and, finking ſlavery into the 

ulf of oblivion, ** leave not a wreck be- 

md.” | [A clap.] : 
Now, with reſpect to the queſtion, I do | 

not mean to trace religion back into the 


midnight of monkiſh ignorance, or ſearch 
for the euſtom of throwing at cocks in the 


nurſery of ſuperſtition, but to level my at- 
guments againſt the bulwarks of Popery, 
and prop up our liberties with the rafter: of 
conviftion. Liberty, Gentlemen, is like— * 
a way-poſt—it direRs to glory and emula- ; ae 
tion; while Popery is like a /alamander— ; Gy 
whoſe clement is fire, and it cannot exiſt | be 
in any other. [4 prodigiozs c/ap}. But, Sir, | bon 
ſhall we ſuffer 22 1 

| 
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their Popiſh claws upon us? Never! 
Let them go on with their perſuaſions, and 
glory in their ignorance; for they have no 
nore buſineſs with Liberty, than @ toad has 


ith a fide-pocket. | A clap}. 
Look into the Liberties of other coun- 
tries look at the petty extent of their pri. 
vileges. In Portugal and Spain they are 
errant flaves, and 4 France have on 
the Statutes rf Baſtille and Lettre- de- Cache“ 
| liberties by no means extenſive ; they only 
frour of liberty, and are no more like 
Magna Charta than a pig is like a fortwighzs 
[4 waſt clap. | | 
| The gentleman iz the leather breeches has, 
wth much weight of argument, attempted 
a defence of Popiſh cuſtoms, and drawn an 
inference from the ignorance of the vulgar ; 
but I think vulgar opinion might as well be 
produced to countenance ** envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableneſs. 
My poſition, Sir, is, that Popery is in- 


conſiſtent with Liberty. If, then, I am 


| ked whether I will conntenance the very 
dwnings of Papal authority, I anſwer i 
| the affirmative, No! There are many per- 
lons who betray their weakneſs, by tole- 
ing pancaker, fritters, and het W 


Written in the year 1780, by Counſellor Madan, 
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and find a degree of ſenſual gratification 
in the obſervance of feaſt-days. But re. 
member, theſe are only to bait the hook 
with; and believe me, when the fiſh is 
caught, he will be broiled for his credulity, 
The tradeſman who hangs out the fign of 
the Blue Boar, may as well be ſuppoſed to 
fell Blue Boars as the Pope to deal in nice- 
ties, becauſe the cheating feſtivals of Holy 
Church afford them. No! Popery—is like 
a froe-barr'd gate—it muſt be entirely over- 
* it is like a black/mith, which ſoftens 
and ſubdues by fire; it 1s like birch broom, 
and ſweeps down all before it; it is like 


2 comet, from its fiery appendages ; it is like | 


an eld maid for rigour, and like a coa/-pit for 
=_— and darkneſs. [A clap.] 

But I am aſked whether throwing at 
cocks is an encouragement to theſe de- 
ſperate tenets? I think it is: bat, nes 

e conſequence of this may be, I think 
there are other things of a more Bee/zebubiax 
Bue, What think ye of gee/e on Michaelmas- 
day ? Does not this cuſtom ſhew the cloven 
foot of Popery in its moſt flagrant ſhape ? 
But what d'ye think of Chriftmas-boxes, 
April-fools, Minced-pies, Valentines, and New. 
Year's Gifts? Are not theſe a hair of 
the ſame dog? 


E 


Believe me, we are too far gone already 
into Popery to pretend to argue a caſe of 
conſcience, If any doubt of my poſition, 
kt them look at that detefed ren of 
outlandiſh ruffians, exceeding all the plagues 
of Egypt, called Fi4dl-rs/ I bluſh at the 
name; I bluſh for you; I bluſh for my 
b that a fiddler ! the very offscower- 
mg of mankind ! the very offals and gar- 
bage of human nature, ſhould not only be 
borne with, but courted and careſſed !—that 
ſuch a raſcal, I ſay, ſhould pocket thou- 
ſds, and loll in his chariot for rubbing 
horſe-hair and catgut together, while Eng- 
liſhmen are ſhot at for ſixpence a day, and 
Engliſh artiſts ſtarve for want of counte- 
ntnce! [A Porting and clapping.) 

I hate a fiddler, my blood 115 at a fid- 
der, I can't bear a fiddler. Then there is 
Porterin? and Tindulchini, and Borch, and Sac- 
chin, and the devil knows who! with 
her damned capering, and ſhivering their 
dutlandiſh trotters, and their throats like a 
atrall / why, are not thefe ſcoundtels our 
Grace ? Are we not degenerated into Jack 
Puddings, and theſe the gridirm upon our 
backs? I fay that England is now no bet- 


ter than «& — Fair; and when I ſee 
a great hulking * of fix foot and a 
half 


1 
half high, ſtriding about in a hoop petti- 
coat, grinning as vide as the preſent 
fition of his ears will admit of, and howl. 
ing like the wind through a key-hole, I am 
ready to exclaim with the indignation of the 
Roman ſatyriſt, C? fant divorum, Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo: wirorum. [A clap.] 

My next deteſtation is a Parlywoes / I do 
N a Parlyvess. Theſe chaps too, be- 
cauſe they frizzle up the modern 
and can Ruff — bin a cones bind 
than an Engliſhman, run away with all 
the cuſtom. I'd wear a wig to the md of 
eternity, before I'd encourage ſuch a parcel 
of vagrants. But your fine gentry can't be 
content with a Play, or Sadier's Wells, or 
Aſtley's Riding-School; they muſt have 
Pantheons and Feſtinos, forſooth, and go 
figgetting with fellowes to maſquerades, and 
make work for the Commons! I fay that 
theſe things are downright Popery ; and 
ſooner than my wife ſhould flaunt it to any 
of theſe —inos with a rakehelly maccaroni 
at her elbow, I'd ſend her to the Jews Sy- 


4 to hear high Maſs. [A prodigious 
cla 


heſe are my ſentiments, Mr. Preſident, 
on this important queſtion, and I hope to 


find the ſenſe of this Society favourable to 
[4 long and repeated clap. ] 
SAMMY 


my opinion, 
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SAMMY SIMPLE, 
UPON THE SAME QUESTION, 


Nr. Prefident, 


T a'n't no ſcollard, like the gentleman 
in the great wig; but I thinks as how I 
have a right to talk as ch as he, for I 

id ſixpence to come in as well as h-; but 
| ould not have ſaid nothing neither in 


this affair, but methinks I knows about 


bying at cocks as much as he, I remember 


what moz/trous gend fun we had laſt Shrove 
Tueſday in our lane. My heart! what fun 


it was! Why, we yd down all the cocks 


in the neighbourhood. 

There was Bobby Peftle, the gatecary, my 
uncle Snuffl-, and Peter Pillage the exciſe- 
man, and honeſt little Capias the bailiff. 
How we did laugh! And fo Pillage he 
got tipſy, and he began jarwirg, and ſaid 
a how I was a little ſniveling raſcal; and 
ſo I ſaid as he was a raſcal, if he came to 
that. And ſo he hit me a punch o'the 
face, and ſo 1 gin him another; and if it 
had not been for Ned Softly, my heart how 
I would have warmed him, that I would! 
do love 4ying at cocks, that I do, becauſe 
it is /xach fun. And what buſineſs has the 


| Pope with my cocks? I'll ſhy at 'em for 
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all him, that Iwill. Sure I'm an Engliſh. 
man; I don't care for the Pope, nor a'nt 
aft ard on him, though Parſon Fummell ciſbian 
ſays he's as bad as the devil. My heart! 
what a wicked man he muſt be! I won- 
der, now, as they don't have him before the 
Parliament, and hang him! I would; I 
know, that I would, Well, I likes liberty 
now, and a mob, to my heart! Dear me, 
what ſum it was laſt ſpring, when welbroke all 
the windows, becauſe Admiral K — beat 
the French! How I did laugh! But 1 
dare ſay there is never no mobs in France! 


Lord! what fellows they muſt be, to be 


afcard! Well, give me liberty! But per- 
haps this naſty Pope won't let us draw King 
and Queen o'Twelftk-day, or roll down 
Greenwich-hull of Eaſter Monday, nor none 
of them kind of things, ſoon! Hang him! 
I wiſh I had him here, I'd warm him, 
that I would; for I likes a little pleaſure of 
that ſort, becauſe it is ſuch ur. But 1 
thought, Mr. Prefident, as how the Pre- 
tonder was dead; what, is there a zew oze ? 
Well, I don't care, I'm reckoned a bit of 
a dab at ſhying, and I won't leave off for 
Lim, that I won't. 

Now I thinks as how that gentleman was 
very right, that ſaid the women's heads — 


- 
\ 
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too high; for when I went to the Aſſembly 
at Little Hornſey, there did I pay three and 
ſixpence for only eight nights, and I could 
pot look about me for the high heads! and I 
could name people, that, becauſe they keeps 
a chay, and are removed to a pew part of 
Fetter-lane, muſt have their heads big enough 
to tuff a ſettee. However, I thinks as how . 
they are great fools for their pains ; and ſo, 
Mr. Prefident, I have ſaid my ſay, and ſo 
I ſhan't take no more notice. [4 Fiþs.] 


The ExeT:r Marpens PETITION, bumbly 

addraſſed to the Hor, Houſe of Commons. 
SI RS, 

We, the maids of Exon city, 

(The maids, good lack ! the more's the pity) 
Do humbly offer this petition, 

To repreſent our ſad condition; 

Which once made known, our hope and. 

truſt 15, | 

Your Honours will afford us juſtice : 
But leſt our tender ſenle of wrongs, 

And ⁊elability of tongues, 

Should make us treſpaſs on your leiſure, 
And /peechify it out of meaſure ; 

To ſave our breath, and eke your time, 
We check our fluent ſpeech with rhime. 


X 3 Now 
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New, you muſt know—ab ! can't you 
The ſubject of n maid's diſtroſt? 
(Plague on the widows that compel us, 
Thus to petition for young fellows } 
But we were ſaying, you muſt know, 
(Though bluſhing we declare our woe) 
A vi was ackgn 'd by nature 
A weakly and imperfe& creature; 
So apt to fall, ſo apt to ſtray, 
Her wants require 4 guide, a flay : 
And then, ſo timorous of ſprites, 
She dares not lic alone at nights ; 
Say what ſhe will, do what ſhe can, 
Her heart ſtill gravitates to MAN : 
From whence, tis evident as light, 
That marriage is a maidez's right ; 
And therefore tis prodigious hard, 
To be from ſuch a right debarr'd : 
Yet we (poor ſouls) can't have the freedom, 
To get good mer, howe'er we need em: 
The wipows, firs! the rankeſt goats 
That e' er polluted coats, 
Thoſe plagues, more odious than ſmall pox, 


"Thoſe jades, more ſubtil than a fox, 
Still cut us out, are Rill before us, 
And leave no lovers to adore us ; 
Adore us! laud, *tis ten times worſe, 


Deuce take em— But we ſhould not mo 
r 
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For though our number is not ſmall, 
There's hardly one amongſt us all, 
Scarce one — tis true, as G—'s iz Gloucefter, 
Can get a youngſter to accoſt her; 
No fingle creature e'er appear'd, 
That wore but d$reeches and a beard, 
But what they have him in a minute. 
Well, certainly there's witchcreft in it, 
And all the devils are but pimps, 
To aid and ſuccour theſe their imps : 
For though by training all our wits, 
Kind — 6h kind words, and fainting fits, 
We've brought a youngſter to the lure, 
And think the captive now ſecure ; 
When the KING glitters in our eye, 
The Jacuyer's call'd, the para nigh, 
Up ſtarts a widow in the way, 
And diſappoints us of the prey ! 
By ſome curſt hocus pocus trick, 
'The lover leaves us in a nick ; 
And, our confuſion to confound, 
Is led directly to Lob's-pound. 
Beſides, what makes it more provoking, 
The creatures are for ever joking; 
Though they've a thouſand times been told, 
They need not be ſo pert and bold; 


That could we have the chance to try, 


We would be widows, or know why 9 } 
Than 
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Thank heaven, we want not will or breath, 


To kiſs or talk a ſpouſe to death : 
But when the ſpiteful troop wpbraids 
Us with the title of o maids, 

(The greateſt part of vs, we mean) 
You wel may think it moves our | 
When we muſt ſuffer ſuch diſgraces, 
Or, what is worſe, diſplay our faces ; 
For though they'se naturally ſo green, 
They can't be judg'd above fifteen ; 
For what is green, but what is young ? 
Yet if the avidows wag their tongue, 
Till we afford em that conviction, 
E'en let them wag /ars contradiction, 
But why old maids, for goodneſs ſake ? 
Could they no likelier ſcandal make ? 
Since time is ſo much at our motion, 
They could not think to ſpread the notion; 
In ſpite of regiſters and nurſes, 

Whoſe blunders earn our hearty curſes. 
Obſequions to a maiden's will, 

Old 9 ime turns backward, or ſtands ſtill: 
The truth from frequent facts appears. 
Some have been twenty, twenty years; 
And ſome that reckon juſt a ſcore, 

Were thirty, ten years ſince, or more. 
Need any body now be told 

That ſingle women can't grow old? 


. 
We ſhould deſpiſe their ſcurvy carriage, 
Did we not deſpair of marriage, 
Nor about men make all this 1 
Were there enough for them and us; 
But 'tis the truth we repreſent t'ye, 
Men are ſo ſcarce, and maids ſo plenty, 
That were each man a maid to wed, 
Not one ia thiriy would be ſped : 
hen while the widows interlope, 
How can a maidea live in hope ? 
But ſure your havovrs will determine 
Something againit the greedy vermin; 
For if the creatures are allow'd 
To be ſo wanton and ſo proud, 
We neither can have health nor quiet, 
On aida muſt diet, 
Gnaw on the ſheets, embrace the pillow, 
Or cut a caper from a willow. 

Bur leſt your honours ſhould ſurmiſe 
That we (more paſſionate than wiſe) 
Make againſt widows this invecti ve, 
When *tis the maids that are defective, 
We, under favour, come to ſhew, 

That all that can be done, we do; 

We try each ſhift, turn ev'ry way, 

Are never idle night or day, 

Contriving or purſuing ſchemes, 

Not more when waking than in dreams 
In every moment, every place, 


We're doing ſomething with a grace ; 
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In eurt's ing, ſmiling, nodding, talking, A 
In laughing, finging, dancing, walking, E 
In romping, frow ning, ogling, dreſſing, W 
And fifty things that want expreſſing. 
At home, abroad, o'er ſnuff or tea, 
We ftrive our talents to diſplay ; 

Put ſure the moſt becoming airs, 
Are thoſe one gives one's 2 at prayers; | 
And therefore nothing can be fitter, 


_— 


Than paying viſits to St. Peter,“ 
ich every maid more conſtant pays, 
Than canons on refection days. 
Ah, firs! twould do you good to hear A 
Our exquiſite behaviour there G 
Well! ſure the church is quite enchanting: | g 
Good company—'tis never wanting : 4 
The liturgy— why, one may venture, | A 
Rath r than look like a diſſegter, 0 
H 
Fi 
| 
A 
T 
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Or fit and keep one's eyes quite idle, | 

To read a bit towards the middle ; | 

The poſtures and the ordinances, | 

Quite ſuited to the ladies fancies ; 

Then turning eaſtward to adore, 

(When we have ſhown our charms before) 

Tis own'd, was mighty well defign'd 

To ſhew a body's ſhape behind ; v 
And then ſo pure, to lie perdue, p 

Wich all the company in view; Fr N 
n 


® The Cathedral Church of St. Peter in Exon, 
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And modeſtly, behind a fan, 
Explore the prettieſt gentleman ! 
While, if his Gght inſpires a whim, 
We pray more frequently for him, 


| | 

' MISTRESS STITCH 1 CLOVER; 
| OR, 

HOB in rn WELL, 


A DiLECTABLE TALE, 
BY JOHN STEPHENSON HALL, sq, 


A Taylor, Bodkin-ſtitch, in a few years, 
Grew rich, and is increaſing ſtill, 
3: | By the nice conduct of his ſheers, 
And ſkill in drawing up a bill; 
" | A bill, like any bill in Chancery, 
Or my Lord North's bill of Fine —anſery 
His Budget like a giblet- pie, 
| Furniſh'd with gizzards, hearts, and liver, 
Pinions, necks, feet, and blood for ever, 
And gooſe-cap heads that onee look'd high, 
| Twelve miles from York, or thereabout, 
Stitch bought a farm, he call'd Surtout.— 
His agent, every week that came, 
Was ſure to ſend him a ſtout hare, 
Pigeons, and now and then ſome game, 
| With rabbits, taken in a ſnare. 
nd | Is 
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In fine, Stitch liv'd like any Lord, 
Any Lord-Mayor, that draws long corks 
Turkeys and geeſe ſmok'd on his board, 
Like geeſe upon his board of works. 
Beſides, his — produced him clear 
In caſh two hundred pounds a year. 
Robin, a farmer, was his factor; 
The Taylor would not part with Hob, 
So good a factor and trunſactor, 
For the beſt regimental job ; 
Not to take meaſure of the King; | 
Although, perhaps, by ſuch an honour, 
His wife, a proud diſdainful thing, 
Might not take quite ſo much upon her : 
A Knight's third couſin, where's che wonder 
If in truckled and knock'd under ? 
Obſerve, that every Exafter-Sunday, 
Hob came to feaſt on Paſchal-lamb, 
And then return'd'on Eaſter-Monday, 
To Tanſey-padding and a ham. 
The beds were full, when Robin came, 
As harmleſs as his nameſake bird, 
Robin was forc'd to make a third, 
rt „ Hap Bodkin and his Dame. 
Hob in his breeches went to bed, 
And Miſtreſs Stitch was in the middle, 
Her face turn'd cloſe to Bodkin's head, 
To leather- breeches her bum-fiddle. 


Badkin's 
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Badtiu's horn ſeou began to 616w © 
Hob was awake, and ſhe alſo. 
On certain ſignals from behiad, 
Hob his ma% d battery diſclos'd, 
Summon'd the fort, which was reſign'd, 
Upon the terms that he propos'd. 
They were oblig'd to take their leave 
At laſt, for fear of a ſurpriſe, 
Not without tears, you may believe; 
And ſleep in carneſt cl-$'d their eyes. 
Recruited with a four-hours nap, 
Hob gave her notice of his riling ; 
Firit at the door he gave a tap, 
And then a rap that was ſurprifing : 
As Madam Stitch, in the conclufion, | 
Receir'd the carp-de-grace, and was ex- 
piring, 
Bodkin was wak'd by a contuſion, 
Studied the point, and could not help ad- 
miring ; | 
And then put back his hand, and lo! 
He found Hob in the well below. 
Steal off, ſaid Stitch, and quit your ground; 
"Tis well for you ſhe ſleeps ſo ſound. 
If my wife wakes, and finds you got, 
Out of your road, into her quarters, 
She'll ſcratch your eyes out, ſhe's ſo hot, 
And {trangle you in her Bath garters. 
Y 
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When I got there, ſaid Hob, or how, 
I know no more than vou, I vow ; 
zur in the well have got through thick and 
thin— 
Cft in my ſleep I walk, they ſay, 
And in my ſlerp muſt have walk'd in, 
Said Hob; that muſt have been the way. 
Hecb vaniſn'd - Mrs. Stitch, ſoon after, 
Furniſh'd another ſcene for laughter; 
She jozg'd her Spouſe, and whiſper'd low, 
Is Robin up and gone, or no ? 
Bodkin replied, At break of day, 
Two hours ago, he ſtole away. 
J dream't, ſaid ſhe, and then awoke; 
I thought 'twas you in ſuch a cue, 
T doubted whether it was you ; 
I thought you drove away like ſmoke ! 
I n-ver felt ſo much delight, 
Either ingfleeping, or awake; 
J was afraid 'twas ſome miſtake. 
What would I give to dream it every night! 
I was ſurpris'd to find you grown 
So luſty, and with ſo much bone, 
And twice as ſtrong, and ſtronger too, 
'Than when upon our wedding-ſheets, 
For ail that I could fay or do, 
You robb'd me of my virgia ſweets. 
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»Twas but a dream, ſail Stitch, that's 
plain, 
I'll try to make you dream again; 
He did his beſt, and Morpheus ſeiz'd her 
ſoon; | 
Bodkin got up at nine; ſhe ſlept till noon — 


MORAL. 


"The ſex, ſaid a Phyſician of the college, 
Like men, are either ſaints or finners ; 
Like Eve, they long ſo much for knowlege, 
1 hey ſcarce have time to eat their dinners. 
The difference between them and us, 

Is this: the ſex, both great and ſmall, 
All look as innocent as puſs, 

The greateſt hypocrite of all. 

Put men oft glory in their ſhame, 


' And take our wives for lawful game. 


Pur not your truſt in leather breeches : 
Vhether your wife's behind you, or before, 


hey all can tell, they are ſuch witches, 


Whether you fleep, or only feign a ſnore. 
She knows her time, ſhe gives an intimation, 
To Galligaſkins; and if he's inclin'd, 
He will accept of Madam's invitation, 
Juſt as it ſuits, before you or behind. 
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In Avgult 1735, the following fingu'ar 
account ut an execution appeared in the 
public prints. One Makkin, from the county 
of Armagh in Ireland, being convicted and 
condemned for cow-ſtealing at Cavan, gave 
public notice, the day before his execution, 
that it would be worth people's while to 
come ten miles to fee him at the gallows, 
and to hear what he had to fay; which 
occaſioned a great reſort of people. Upon 
his mounting the ladder, he turned to each 
hand, and viewing the gallows, ſaid, Ha! 
am I came to you at la“ And then turn- 
ing to the people; Pray, Ladies and Genle- 
men, do not crowd one anther; the fartheft off 
Hall hear as plain as the neareſt. Then he 
began: Ladies @:d Centlerin, I Late ben 
wilty of every crime, except that of murder. 
lere he was interrupted by a perſon from 
the crowd: “ Pray, Mr. Makkin, do you 
„ know any thing of my grey mare?“ Cup- 
tofe I did, ſays he, avill you pay for ore MAI 
fr my joul ? I will, by God,” ſays the 
feilow, « for ſeven.” Promiſe me again, 
ſaid Makkin; which the other did, by re- 
peating the ſame words. #7}; , ſaid he, 
laughing, I knaw nothing at all of your mare. 
Another advances ; ** Fray, Mr. Makkin, 
do you know any thing of my lan; 
es 
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te, my ar Darby, I de, ſaid he. Pray 
« what is become of her?” I 720% her to 
Middleton, my dear Darby; I knock'd her en 
the heal; I flaytd ber; I fold the ſhin: the 
beef avas wery goed 5; 1 ſeld it at a good rate, 
ond I put the money in my pocket. After this 
he proceeded : Ladies and Gentlemen, as little 
at you think, I ole half a dozen weathers near 
this toxun, and drove them ihraugh the mid? 
Fit. One from the crowd aſked him whe- 
ther any of the Biſhop of Killmore's ſheep 
were among them. Yes, ſaid he, and they 
were the brſt mutton I ever handled. Then 
he turned to the people : Pray, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, are any of you acquainted with that 
pretty Gentleman that overſees the building of 
or neaw Gaol? One of them anſwered, ** You 


mean Mr. Leppington, I ſuppoſe.” No, zo, 


a prettier fellow than he. Mr. Boyle?“ Ay, 
oy, Mr. Boyle ; pray preſent my humble ſer- 
dice to him, and tell him, I beg he avill give 
me this vight's lodging; it is the lat I hall 
trouble him for. Then turning to the She- 
nf, he ſaid, Mr. Sheriff, will you give me 
leave to ſtep dexun, and piſs ? No, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, „1 cannot grant you that favour.” 
Well, ſaid Makkin, I am ſure of going to 


| Heaven, for the Priefl gave me abſolution 


Yeſterday, and ſe farewell—pulling the cap 
4 " — 
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over his face :>upon which he was turned 
off. The criminal's mother, above ſeventy 
years old, was preſent when her ſon was 
cut down: ſhe went to Dr. Sheridan's 
houſe, to beg towards a winding-theet for 
her ſon, Some perſons there contributed 
among them as much as was proper on the 
occaſion : it was delivered to the oll woman 
by a young gentleman: ſhe was fo clated 
at her ſucceſs, that, after giving her thanks 
and bleſſings, ſhe ſaid, My poor Johnny 
always had good tuck ! 


Two ladies of faſhion purchaſing fal-la!s 


at an haberdaſher's in Pond-Rreet, one of 
them aſked the man who attended them, 
What the Opera of that evening was ? 
«« Upon my word, ma'am,” ſaid the he-ſhe 
thing, “1 forget; but I'll ſtep next door, 
«« ard hring you word in a minute.” When 
he returned, he delivered himſelf literally 
thus ;—*©* The Opera, mem, 15— 

„ Belle Piſs in a 7 rice ;* 
% And the Entertainment is— 
« Feel Moll in the Cardex. t. 


Relatrd by Lord Conrtexun. 


La Bella Peſcatrice. 
F La Fille Mal-Gardee. 


A fellow 


— — —— — 
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A ſellow ftole ſome bark from the trees 
on the late Lord Stanhope's eſtate in De- 
vonire. On the report being made to his 
Lordchip, with ſcme fears of the robber's 
eſcaping, the witty Peer remarked very 
neatle, „O! never fear his detection, the 
Dog will be diſcovered by his Bart! — Re- 
lated by the preſent Lord Stanhope. 


A countryman ſtopped to admire the Wax 
Figure of a Soldier, which ſtands at the door 
of the Lyceum in the Strand ; and his ad- 
miration ſeemed to rivet him to the ſpot. 
M. Tickell obſerving him, very coolly 
pulled him by the 2% * Eh! What's 
« that for, mun?” * Why, faith, friend, 


| © I beg your pardon, but I took you for a 


” companion to that avox figure. The 
countryman was ſo pleaſed with this ex- 
planation, that he burſt into a horſe-laugh, 
and went away highly pleaſed to think he 
hal taken a Londoner in From the Marn- 
ing eral. 


Lord Mn, in Ireland, not celebrated 
for his wit or wiſdom, expreſſed himſelf 
thus in company: * When I ſay a fool; 
thing, I always burſt into /anghter.” 1 


envy your happineſs then, my Lord,” ſaid 
Lord 


„ 
Tov nſhend, “ for you certainly live the 
merri:ſt life of any man in Europe.“ —Re. 


lated by Lord Carhampion. 


A Poem, indifferently <written, entitled The 
Honeſt Engliſhman's Wiſh,” avritzen many 
years ago, occaſioned the following lines, 
avhich the majority of Hibernians ill, 1 
believe, think excellent, 


The HONEST IRISHMAN's WISH. 


An Engliſhman wiſh! what the Devil to 
do? 

They have what they pleaſe, while they 
cloſely purſue 

'The trade of beef, wool, manufactures, and 
fiſhing; 

And Ireland is left the whole trade of free- 
wiſhing. 

As Ireland, though poor, is a kingdom to 
me, 

From ſeveral follies I wiſh it was free; 

'The folly of wearing cloths, druggets, or 
kerſeys, 

Or any thing woollen imported o'er ſeas ; 

Whilſt our own Iriſh wool, from the fleece 
or the comb, | 

Exported, might be manufactur'd at * 
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The folly of bringing great folks to our 
table, 
and treating above what we're decently 
able ; 
Though we know all the thanks we will 
et for our pains 
Ib, they'll ſtill bleed us on, while a ſymp- 
tom remains. 
The folly of raifiag up rents to a height, 
That the tenants muſt break, for the Tand- 
lord's delight ; 
Whilſt all his advantage will ſcarcely pro- 
cure 
Twelve daſks of a night, or twelve nights 
of a w——, 
The folly of pride, for we're always allow'd 
To be fir proud of nothing, then proud of 
being proud. 
Cf bra: ady or wine I could wiſh to have 
| none, 
'Wiether geauine or brew'd, from the Loire 
| or Garronne 
Mere we hut as ai as we're poor, 1 ſhould 
think 
Cool beer, ale, and whiſky, might ſerve 
| 15 for drink. 
| To mend all theſe follies, I wiſh they would 
try; 
| And it they won't do't—let them periſh, 
lay I. 
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Among the many good things worth reſcuin 4 
from eblivion, the following is particulorh Th 
diflinguiſhed. It is ſuppoſed to be written by 4 


Bos LLOYD; ard, for pleaſant chit-chat, it e 
evould be difficult to find any thing in the — 


Exgliſb lan guage more entertaining. * 
Pet 
CHIT-CHAT. No 
An ImiTaTion of 'THeoOcRITUS., Bu 
IDviLt. XV. EVN Tipativoa, &c. ”= 
c 
MRS. BROWN. | I” 

Is Miſtreſs Scot at home, my dear? 
SERVANT, | 1 
Ma'am, is it you? I'm glad you're here. | 
My Miss, though reſolv'd to wait, 1 


Is quite unpatien!—'tis ſo late. 
She fancy'd you would not come down, * 
hut pray walk in—Ma'am, Mrs. Brown. | T, 


or 


MRS. SCOT, H 


Vour ſervant, Madam. Well, I ſwear | 
I'd giv'n you over—Child, a chair. 
Pray, Ma'm, be ſeated. | 


C2 


re, | 


N. 
. 
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MRS, BROVMV N. 


Lard! my dear, 
] row I'm almoſt dead with fear. 


There 1s ſuch cr au ing and ſuch Squeeging, 
The folks are all ſo diſobliging; 

And then the waggons, carts, and drays, 
So clog up all theſe narrow ways, 

What with the buſtle and the throng, 


| wonder how I got along. 


| Befides, the walk is ſo ine f 


Not that I grudge a coach expence, 
But then it jumbles me to death, 
—And 1 was always ſhort of breath. 
How can you live ſo far, my dear? 
It's quite a journey to come here. 


MRS. SCO", 


| Lard! Ma'am, I left it all to him: 
| Huſbands, you know, will have their 
whim. 
| He took this houſe. —This houſe! this den. 
; —See but the temper of ſome men : 
| And I, forſooth, am hither hurl'd, 
To hve quite out of all the world. 
Huſband, indeed! 


MRS. BROWN, | 
Hiſt ! lower, pray. 

| The child hears every word you ſay. 

See how he looks — 
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MRS. Scor. 


Jach, come here, 
There's a good boy; lock up, my dear. 
"Twas not papa we talk'd about. 
—Surely, he cannot find 1t out. 


MRS, BROWN, 


See how the urchin holds his hands. 
Upon my life, he underſtands. 

— There's a ſweet child, come, kiſs me, 
„ ebe: 


Will Jach have a ſugar- plum? 


MRS. SCOT, 


This perſon, Madam (call him ſo, 
And then the child will never know), 
From houſe to houſe would ramble out, 
And every night a drunken bout. 

For at a tavern he will ſpend 

His twenty ſhillings with a friend. 

Your rabbits fricaſſeed and chicken, 
With curious choice of dainty picking, 
Each night got ready at the C ron, | 
With port and punch to waſh 'em down, 
Would ſcarcely ſerve this belly-glutton; 
Whilſt we muſt ſtarve on mutton, mutton. 
| MRS. BROWN. 


My good man, too—Lord blefs us! 


wives 


Are born to lead unhappy lives, 


Although | 0 
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Although his profits bring him clear 
Almoit cwo hundred pounds a year, 

Keeps me of caſh ſo very bare, 

That / have vst a gun to avear ; 

Except my robe, and yellow ſack, 

And this old lute-ſtring on my back. 
hut we've no time, my dear, to waſte : 
Come, where's your cardinal ? make haſte. 
The King, God bleſs his Majeſty, I ſay, 
Goes to the Houſe of Lords to-day, 

In a ne painted coach and eight, 

And rides along all in his ſtate. 

And then the Queen —— 


MRS, SCOT. 


Aye, aye, you know, 
Great folks can always make a ſhow, 
But tell me, do—T've never ſeen 


| Her preſent Majeſty, the Queen. 


| MRS, BROWN, 


Lard! we've no time for talking now. 
Hark !—one—two—three—'tis twelve, I 
vow. 

MRS. SCOT, 
Kitty, my things—T'll ſoon have done 
It's time enough, you know, at ore. 
- Why, girl! ſee how the creature 
ſtands ! 
Some water, here, to waſh my hands. 
—— de 
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he quick why ſure the gipſey fleeps! 


That baſon, there—why don't you pour? 
Go on—l fav op, ſtop—no more— 
Lud! I cond beat the huiley down, 

She's pcur'd it all upon my gon. 

Bring me my rulle> —canf not mind? 
And pin my haadkerchief behind. 

Syte thou haſt aukwarineſs enough. 

Go-- fetch ny gloves, and fan, and muff. 


— Well, heai'n be prais'd—this work is 


done. 
I'm ready now, my dear—let's run. 
Girl, —put that bottle on the ſhelf, 
And bring me back the key yourſelf. 


MRS. BROWN, 
That clouded ſilk bec:mes you much. 
I wonder ho you meet v ith ſuch; 
But you've a charmin, :aſte in dreſs. 
What might it coſt yu, Madam? 


Gueſs. 


MRS. BROWN, 


Oh! that's impoſuble—for I 
Am in the world che worſt to buy. 


NR 


Look how the drawl:ng dawdle creeps, | 
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Five ſhillings, as I think, a yard. 


NR 
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MRS. SCOT. 
I never love to bargain hard 


l was afraid it ſhould be gone— 
Twas what I'd ſet my heart upon. 


MRS. BROWN, 


Indeed you bargain'd with ſucceſs, 
For it's a moſt delightſul dreſs. 
Beſides, it fits you to a hair, 

And then 'tis ſlop'd with ſuch an air. 


MRS, SCOT. 


I'm glad you think ſo, Xi:ty, here, 
Bring me my cardinal, my dear. 
Tackry, my love nay, don't you ery— 
Take you abroad! indeed not I; 
For all the bygabeoes to tright ye — 
Beſides, the naughty horſe will bite ye. 

Vith ſuch a mob about rhe ſtreet, 
Eleſs me, they'll tread you under feet. 
Whine as you pleaſe, I'll have no blame; \ 
You'd better blubber, than be lame. 
The more you cry, he leſs you'll 
— Come, come then, give mamma a kiſs. 
Kitty, I ſay, here, take the boy, 
And fetch him down the laſt new toy ; 
Make him as merry as you can. 
There, goto Kitty, there's a man. 

Z 2 Call 
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Call in the dog, and ſhut the door, — 
Now, Ma'am. 
MRS. BROWN. 


Oh Lard! 


MRS, SCOT. 
Pray go before, 
MRS. ROW. 
I can't indeed, now. 
MRS. SCOT. 
Madam, pray— 
MRS. BROWN, 
Well then, for once, I'll lead the way. 


MRS. scor. 

Lara! what an uproar! what a throng! 
How ſhall we do to get along ? 
What will become cf us ?—Look here, 


3 all the King's ve wg rar my dear. 
a | 


t us croſs oer — haſte, be quick, 

—— Pray, vir, take care——your horſe will 
kick. | 

He'll kill his rider — he's ſo wild. 

—— I'm glad I did not bring the child. 


MRS, BROWN, 


Don't be afraid, my dear, come on. 
Why don't you ſee the guards are gone ? 
MR8. 


5 


MRS, SCOT., 


Well, I begin to draw my breath ? 
But I was almoſt ſcar'd to death. 
For when a horſe rears up and capers, 
t always puts me in the vapours; 
For as I liv e—nay, don't you laugh 
{I'd rather ſee a toad by half: 
They kick and prance, and look fo bold, 
li makes my very blood run cold. 
But let's go forward ——- come, be quick: 
The crowd again grows vaſtly thick. 


MRS. BROWN, 
Come you from Palace-yard, old dame ? 


| OLD WOMAN. | 

Troth, do I, my young ladies, why? 
MRS. BROW N, 

Was it much crouded when you came? 


MRS. scor. 
110 is his Majeſty gone by? 


MRS. BROWN. 


| Can we getin, Old Lady, pray, 
To fee him robe himſelf to-day ? 


I 


Can you direct us, dame? 


1 


OLD WOMAN, 
Endeavour: 
Troy could not ſtand a ſiege for ever. 
By frequent trying, Troy was won. 
All things, by try ing, may be done. 


MRS. BROWN. 


Go thy ways, Proverbs — well — ſhe's 
gone — 
Shall we turn back, or venture on? 
Lcok how the folks preſs on before, 


And throng impatient at the door. 


MRS. SCOT, 


.  Perdigiaus ! I can hardly ſtand.— 
Lord bleſs me, Mrs. Brown, your hand; 
And you, my dear, take hold of hers, 
For we maſt ſtick as cloſe as burrs; 

Or in this racket, noiſe, a:d pother, 
We certainly it all loſe each ther. 

— Good God! my card nal and ſack 
Are almoſt t»rn from off my back. 

Lard, ! ſhall a nt—Oh Lud - my breaſt —— 
I'm cruſh'd to atoms, I proteſt. 

God ble mel ha e dropp'd my fan. 
—— Pray, did you fee it, honeſt man ? 


MAN. 


I, Madam! no :—indeed, I fear 
You'll meet with ſome misfortune own. N 
| — tan 
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—— Stand back, I ſay — pray, Sir, for- 
bear 
Why don't you ſee the ladies there? 
Put yourſelves under my direction, 
Ladies, I'll be your ſafe protection. 


MRS. SCOT, 

You're very kind, Sir; truly few 
Are half ſo complaiſant as you. 
We ſhall be glad, at any day, 
This obligation to repay ; 
And you'll be always ſure to meet 
A welcome, Sir, in—Lard ! the ftreet 
Bears ſuch a name, I can't tell how 
To tell him where I live, I vow. | 
— Mercy ! what's all this noiſe and ftir ? - 
Pray is the King a-coming, Sir? 


MAN. 


No—don't you hear the people ſhout ? 
"Tis Mr. Pitt, juſt going ouT. 


MRS, BROWN, 


* there he goes, pray heaven bleſs 
im! 

Well may the people all careſs him. 
Lord, how my huſband us'd to fit, 
And drink ſucceſs to honeſt Pitt; 

And, happy, o'er his evening cheer, 

Cry, you ſhall pledge this toaſt, my dear. 


MAN. 


. 


MAN. 
Hiſt !— Silence !— Don't you hear the 
drumming ? 
Now, Ladies, now, the King's a-coming. 
There, don t you ſee the guards approach ? 


MRS. BROWN, 
Which is the King ? 
MRS. scor. | 
Which is the coach ? 


SCOTCHMAN., 


Which is the noble Earl of Bute ? 
Geud faith, I'll gi him a falute. 
For he's the Laird of aw our clan; 
Troth, he's a benny muckle man. 


MAN. 


Here eomes the coach, ſo very ſlow, 
As if it ne er was made to go; 
In all the gingerbread of ſtate, 
And ſtaggering under its own weight. 


MRS. SCOT, | 
Upon my word, it's monſtrous fine ! 
Would half the gold upon't were mine! 

How gaudy all the gilding ſhows! 
It puts oe s eyes out as it goes. 


What 


1 


What a rich glare of various hues! 
What ſhining yellows, ſcarlets, blues! 
Jt muſt have coſt a heavy price: 

"Tis like a mountain drawn by mice. 


MRS, BROWN, 


| So painted, gilded, and fo large, 

Bleſs me! *tis like my Lord Mayor's barge. 
And ſo it is—look how it reels! 

'Tis nothing elſe—a barge on wheels. 


MAN, 


Large! it can't paſs St. James's Gate, 
So big the coach, the arch ſo ſtrait. 
It might be made to rumble through, 
And paſs as other coaches do, 
Could they a bozy-coachman get, 
So moſt prepoſterouſly fit, 
Who'd underiake (and no rare thing) 
Without a head to drive the King. 


i 
: 


| MRS, SCOT. 


ard! what are thoſe two ugly things 
There with their hands upon the ſprings? 

Filthy, as ever eyes beheld, 

Wich naked breaſts, and faces ſwell'd! 

What could the ſaucy maker mean, 


To put ſuch things to fright the Queen? 


1 MAN, 
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MAN. 


Oh! they are gods, Ma'am, which yon 
ſee, 

Of the Marine Society; 
T ritons, which in the ocean dwell, | 
And only rife to blow their ſhell. 


MRS. SCOT, 


Gods, d'ye call thoſe filthy men? y 
Why don't they go to ſea again? 
Pray, tell me, Sir, you underſtand, 


What do theſe Tritors do on land ? 


MRS, BROWN. 


And what are they, thoſe hindmoſt things? 
Men, fiſh, and birds, with fleſh, ſcales, 


wings ? 


| MAN, 
Oh, they are gods, too, like the others, 
All of one family, and brothers; 
Creatures which ſeldom come a-ſhore, 
Nor ſeen about the King before. 
For /oow, they wear the yellow hue; 
Their proper colour is true-b/ue. 


Lord bleſs us! what's this noiſe about ? 


| 

MRS. SCOT. 
Lord, what a tumult and a rout! 

| 


How 
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How the folks holloa, hiſs, and hoot ! 
Well—heaven preſerve the Eezl of Bute! 
I cannot tay, indeed, not 1: 

If there's a riot, I ſhall die. 

Let's make for any houſe we can. 


Do—give us ſhelter, honeſt man. 


MRS. BROWN, 


I wonder'd where you was, my dear; 
I thought I ſhould have died with fear. 
This noiſe and racketing and hurry 
Has put my nerves in ſuch a flurry! 
I could not think where you was got, 
I thought I'd loit you, Mrs. Scot. 
s? Where's Mrs. Tape, and Mr. Grin? 
s, : Lard! I'm ſo glad we're all got in. 
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In May 1738, one George Manly was 
executed at Wicklow in Ireland, for the 
murder of a Mr. Williams. When arrived 

at the tree, he requeſted ſilence, and then 

addreſſed the ſpectators in the following 


manner. | 
| My Friends, 
You afſemble to ſee—What ?—A man 
take a leap into the abyſs of death. Look— 
and you ſhall fee me go with as much cou- 
| rage as Curtius, when he leapt into the 
gulf, 


„ 
ulf, to ſave his country from deſtruction.— 
hat then will you ſee of me? — Vu ſay 
that no man without virtue can be coura- 
geous.—You ſee I am courageous.— Vou'll 
ſay, I have killed a man.—Vlarlborough 
killed his thouſands, and Alexander his 
millions : — Marlborough and Alexander, 
and many others who have done the like, 
are famous in hiſtory for great men.— But, 
J killed one ſolitary man.—4Ay, that's the 
caſe—One ſolitary man — l am. a little mur- 
derer, and muſt be hanged.— Harlborough 
and Alexander plundered countries They 
were great men. — I run in debt with the 

ale-wife—I mult be hanged. 

Now, my friends, I have drawn a parallel 
between two of the greateſt men that ever 
lived, and myſelf ; but theſe were men of 
former days. Now I'll ſpeak a word of 
ſome of the preſent days: How many men 
were loſt in Italy and upon the Rhine du- 
ring the laſt war, for ſettling a King in 
Poland? Both fides could not be in the 
right ; they are 2 men : but I killed a 
ſolitary man; I'm a /ittle fellow. The 
King of Spain takes our ſhips, plunders our 
' merchants, kills and tortures our men ; but 
what of all that? What he does is good; 
he's a great man ! he's clothed in _ 

is 


$5 BF. 
his inftruments of murder are bright and 
ſhining ; mine was but a ruſty 1 ſo 
much fer compariſon. Now, I would fain 
know what authority there is in Scripture 
for a rich man to murder, to plunder, to 
torture, and ravage whoke countries; and 
what law it 1s that condemns a poor man to 
death for killing a ſolitary man, or for 
ſtealing a ſolitary ſheep, to feed his family. 
But bring the matter cloſer to our own 


country: What is the difference between 


running in a poor man's debt, and by the 
power of gold, or any other privilege, pre- 
venting him from obraining his right, and 
clapping a piſtol to a man's breaſt, and ta- 
king: from him his purſe ? Yet the one ſhall 
thereby obtain a coach, and honours, and 
titles, &c. Ihe other—what?— A cart and 
a rope. From what Ihave ſaid, my brethren, 
may, perhaps, imagine I am hardeaed ; 
— 1 * me, I am fully convinced of 
my follies, and acknowledge the juſt judg- 
ment of God has overtaken me. 1 hi — 
hopes but from the merits of my Redeemer, 
who, I hope, will have mercy on me, as he 
knows that murder was far from my heart, 
and what I did was through rage and paſ- 
os By provoked thereto by the de- 
ake vm my dear comrades : 
Think! 
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Think! O think !—what would I now give 
that! had hred another life! God VLlei- you 
ail-—o0d bye, Paddy Conner, my dear 
ol pout-companion: we'll ting no more duets 
at the l larſe-Shoe and Mag pie. Keme:mber 
me to Judy and the little ones! 


An unlucky miſtake was made by a Biſhop 
in Paris, in the year 1735. He wrote a 
letter to the young Duchels of C -— n, and 
at he ſame time another to the Cardinal de 
Fleury. In his hurry he ſent that for the 
Ducheſs to the Cardinal, in which he read 
as follows: * I have juſt now wrote to his 
old Ea 1ence, my charming Queen, to en- 
treat hx leave to retura to Paris; I make 
no doubt but he will grant it: as for the 
reſt, the air is ſo pure here, that I have ac- 
quired ſo good a itate of health, that I rec- 
kon I ſhz!l be able to give ydu moſt ſenſible 
proofs of it, when come to have the hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing you.“ | 

By retura t he poſt, the Prelate was 
thunderſtruck with the following anſwer : 


„ His old Eminence advites you to ex- 
tinguiſh your pati n: His Majeſty orders 
you to remati in pour dioceſe til. further 
orders; and re:;uires that your life and 

converſation 


| 


| 
| 
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converſation may be as pure as the air you 
breathe ; and that you make no other uſe of 
your good ſtate of health, but to diſcharge 
the duties of your function.“ 


On the report of the Royal Family of France 
being taken, by the King's flopping to drink 
a battle of Burgundy. 

«« Sire,” ſaid the anxious Queen, for 
God's ſake, think 

«© What it may coſt us, if you ſtop to drink.“ 

— * Ma'am,” quoth the King (and toſt a 
bumper down), 

« You know itcannot coſt above a ROW.“ 
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A 
CATALOGUE 


IS 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PRINTS, 
TO BE HAD AT | 


Holland's Mukcum of Genius, 
No. 50, OXFORD.STREET. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS., 


HE Feſtival of Wit; or, The Small-Talker, 
vol. 2. By Farmer George, ſummer refdent 
at Windſor. 3s. 6d. 
The Feſtival of Anacrean, in two parts; containing 
a collection of modern ſongs, by Captain Morris, and 
other lyric writers; whoſe compoſitions are the delight 
of the feſtive board. Each part, 38. 6d. 
Nimrod's Songs of the Chace: the beſt collection 
of hunting ſongs ever preſented to the lovers of that 
delightful ſport, with an animated deſcription of a fox- 
chace, and a ſuperb print repreſenting a ſtag - hunt acar 
Windfor—-3s. 6d. or with the print coloured, 58. 
Edwin's Pills to purge Melancholy; containiag all 
the ſ.ngs ſung by the late Mr. Edwin, of Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, fince his firſt appearance in London; 
aud many duets that Mr. Edwin had a part in; with 
a humor us aceount of Mrs. Siddons's firſt reception 
in Dublin; and a portrait of Mr. Edwin finely exe- 
cuted, and a ſuperb print from a ſcene in the Agree- 
able Surpriſe. 25. 6d. 
Jordan's Cure for the Spleen , including all the 
ſongs ſhe has ſung in different entertainments,; with 
a fine likeneſs of Mrs. Jordan, in Sir Harry Wildair. 
28. Cd. 
Captain Sykes's Trial for Adultery with * | 
flow z 
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flow; and Lieut. Kindillan's Trial for a Rape: with 
an animated likeneſs of Mrs. Parſlow. 28. 

Paddy Whack's Bottle Companion; a collection of 
convivial ſongs, many of which were never before 
printed. 28. 6d. 

Fanatic Blunders ; or, a Gallimaufry of Enthuſiaſtic 
Zeal, Farce, and Nonſenſe. 25. 

Themidore and Rozette ; or, Memoirs of a Pariſian 
Counſellor and Courtezan. 38. 6d. 

Tom Durfey's Pills to purge Melancholy; an en- 
tertaining ſelection from his fix volumes of ſongs, 
now very ſcarce. 38. 6d. 


An Epiſtle from an Officer at Otaheite to Lady 


G——y——, with notes, 18. 6d. 

The Feſtival of Wit, vol 2. 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Nature, by Montaigne, 28. 61. 

Economy of Love, the Geranium, Birth of the 

Roſe, and the Bridal Night from Secundus—25. 6d. 
A large colleQtion of Song- books, &c. 
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A Hue and Cry after a Highwayman, in aquatinta, 
from a ſuperb drawing by F. G. Byron, Eſq. Price 
108. 6d. pliin, or 11. 15. coloured. 

Symptoms of Drunkenneſs, in fix aquatinta p ints, 
viz. -In high ſpirits— Half groggy—Trree parts 
gone - How came you ſo?—As drunk as a lord—and, 
Quite finiſhed—78. Gd. plain, or 108. 6d. coloured. 

Twelve Pulpit Extravaganzas and their Cle:ks, 
78. 6d. coloured. 

Grand Proceſſion to St. Paul' 65 St. George's Day, 
1789, 78. 6d. coloured. 

The Prince's Bow: cx\ibiting 20 public Characters 
imitating the Prince of Wales's bow to the Throne in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, Deſigned by F. G. Byrun, Ely. 
138. coloured. 5 
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Meeting an old Friend with a new Face. By 
F. W. Byron, Eſq. 138. 6. coloured. 

Engliſn Slavety; or, a Picture of the Times 
Public characters Slaves to particular follies or vices. 
135. 64. coloured. 

Private Rehearſal of Jane Shore, 73. 64. 

Ola Maids of Quality at a Cat's Funeral. By F. 
G. Burton, Eſq. 6s. | 

A Sale of Engliſh Beauties in the Eaſt-Indies, 68. 

Sportman's Hall, 6s. 

Harley and old Edwards, &c. at the Grave of 
young E |wariis—f,om the Man of Feeling, 10s. bd. 

Summer. Amuſement at Farmer G 's, near 
Windſor, 38. 

Toe Two Miſers, from the Originals at Windſor, 
38. 64, 

Iriſh Fortune-Hunters torming the Briſtol Boarding- 
School, 28 64, 

Croupp'd Loungers in Bond-ſtreet, 1791, 28. 

Trying on a New Coat, 28. 

Billy's Babel, 25. 6d. 

A Dutch Nurſe, 33 

Coatraſted Opinions of Paine's Pamphlet, 38, 6d. 

All the Prints on the Iriith Embaſſy and Regency. 

Political Banditti aſſailing the Saviour of India, 43. 
— Wife and no Wife, 5s — The Morning after Mar- 
riige, 65,—A new Way to pay the National Debt, 53, 
— The Legacy, 3%.—Lady Termagant Fiay bum going 
to give her Step-ſon a taſte of her deſſert after dinner, 
75.64 — A fox-hun ing breakfaſt, 23.— The Recruits, 
or, National Contraft, 28. 

Gradatian from a Greenhorn to a Blood» a hu- 
morous eſſay, in folio, with eight aquatinta prints 
— Greenhorn, a Jemmy, a Jeſſamy, a Smart, an 
Honeſt Fel:ow, a Choice Spirit, a Buck, and a Blood, 
By G. M. Woodward, 10s. 6d. 
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FOR 


PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


A 
PRINT IN AQUATINTA, 
From a DrawixG of 
THE FRENCH FEDFRATION 
In the CHAMP de MARS, 


July 14, 1790, 
DFSIGNED ON THE $POT, 


By FREDERIC GEORGE BYRON, EV. 


HE Print to be executed on the ſcale of the 
Drawing, which is ſeven feet, by three. 

The price to ſubſcribers, Two Guineas, for a plain 
print; and Five Guinea, for a print coloured exactiy 
after the drawing. 

One half to be paid at the time of ſubſcribing, and 
the remainder on the delivery of the print. 

As this Meeting has no parallel in hiſtory, a repre- 
ſentation of it, with all its grandeur and effect, will, 
to the moſt diſtant period of time, be highly inte- 
reſting to the offspring of Liberty. 

It exhibits the ſcene as it appeared when the colours 
received the benediction, and is ſo accurate, that 
thoſe who were preſent at that magnificent ſpectacle 
will pronounce it, upon inſpection, à brilliant dif- 
play of the pencil. 

„“ Subſcriptions received at No. 50, Oxſord - ſtrect, 

where the Drawing may be ſeen. 
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